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PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. By the Editors 
of “The Andover Review.” 16mo, $1.00. 
Contents: I. Introduction; II. The Incarnation; III. The Atonement; IV. Esch 


tology ; V. The Work of the Holy Spirit; VI. The Christian ; VII. Christianity and 
sions; VIII. The Scriptures ; IX. Conclusion— Christianity Absolute and Universal. 





It is an intelligent and earnest effort towards the disentanglement of some scriptural and theolog 
ical errors from some of the great doctrines of Christianity. We have often referred to these essays 
with approval and thankfulness as they have appeared in the pages of the excellent Review which 
reflects so much credit upon Andover scholarship and courage. — The Christian World (London). 

Honest, straightforward, vigorous, and wholesome, this volume, surveying the theological field 
from the divine-human personality of Christ as the fixed point of observation, boldly grapples with 
those Christian problems which are pressing for a solution that shall be more satisfying to the faith 
consciousness of our age than are the deliverances of traditional theology. — Prof. E. V. Geruart, 
D. D., of Lancaster Theological Seminary, in The Independent. 

Progressive orthodoxy, as explained and held by these writers, is not a supplementing of the old 
orthodoxy, nor yet, properly, an addition to it; but a recasting of some of its doctrines into new 
forms of statement. Whether the restatements are improvements is a question about which, doubt 
less, theologians will differ. The discussions are conducted in these essays with ability, and witha 
spirit of great candor and fairness; and they will prove suggestive and stimulating to all readers 
who are interested in such subjects. — The Dial (Chicago). 


A valuable book on a very important subject. — The Church Press (New York). 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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RIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY ; 


OR, FIFTY YEARS’ MARCH OF THE REPUBLIC. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


One Volume, 8vo, $2.00. 





The Boston Beacon says : 
A copy of “Triumphant Democracy” should be placed in every school li- 
ary in the United States. 
The New York Tribune says: 
Mr. Carnegie takes the dry summaries of the census, and with a few strik- 
y illustrations turns them into wonder tales. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: 
“Triumphant Democracy” is an epic of material progress. 


The Chicago Tribune says: 
It is a valuable and important contribution to the literature and history of 
he country. . 
The Evansville (Ind.) Tribune-News says: 
One of the grandest eulogies ever written upon our Democratic form of gov- 
nment. 
The San Francisco Ingleside says: 


It is a grand milestone on the path of American progress. 


The Charleston (S. C.) News says: 
All students of politics and sociology will do well to give it a careful exam- 
bation. 
The Brooklyn Times says: 
It is an encyclopedia of American life, yet has not a prosy page. 


The Harrisburg (Pa.) Church Advocate says: 
It reads more like a romance than a book of naked facts. 
The New York Critic says: 
We hope it may be read abroad, and we hope it may be read at home. 
The Utica Press says : 


“Triumphant Democracy” is a book that every American should read, and 
should find a place in every library. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN. 
One volume, 8vo, $2.00. 


ROUND THE WORLD. 
One volume, 8vo, $2.50. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
ARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 
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THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


FOR 1886. 


The success which has attended the publication of the ANDOVER REVIEW 
for the past two years has led to its establishment upon a permanent financial 
basis. Commencing the year 1886 with increased resources, the REVIEW will 
be enlarged with each monthly issue to 112 pages, making an aggregate for 
the year of 1344 pages, and the annual price of subscription will be $4.00; 
single copies, 35 cents. 








THE ANDOVER REvIew is a Religious and Theological Monthly, advocating 
the principles and methods of what is now known as Progressive Orthodoxy, 
but its discussions are not confined to the field of Theology. It is already rec- 
ognized “as a strong expounder of the social questions of the day, promising s 
future of great influence.” In future, articles upon Sociology will be supple- 
mented by a department of Sociological Notes under the charge of the Rev. 8. 
W. Diez. 

A Geographical and Missionary Department will also be added, under the 
care of Rev. C. C. SrarBuck. 

Educational discussions will be continued, notably that introduced by Pro- 
fessor Palmer, of Harvard, in the November number. 

The Moral Aspects of Literary Topics will be considered in special papers. 

A Series of articles upon Church Architecture, by Professor Churchill, will 
begin in an early number. 


The Editorial and other departments will be conducted as heretofore, with | 


increased attention to Book Reviews. 
Back numbers for 1884 and 1885 can be supplied for $3.00 a year or the 
Sour bound volumes for $10.00. 
Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore re 
mittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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4 CULTURE AND RELIGION IN SOME OF THEIR RELATIONS. 


16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.25. 


Contents: The Aim of Culture: — Its Relation to Religion; The Scientific Theory of Culture ; 
ne Theory of Culture ; Hindrances to Spiritual Growth ; Religion combining Culture with 
Itself. 

As an antidote to the doubt which disturbs 
the minds of many Christian scholars, we 
know of nothing so wholesome and comfort- 
ing as this little book. The spirit of the 
book is one of the utmost reverence, yet of Yi 


POETIC INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 
16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.25. 


Contents : The Sources of Poetry ; The Poetic Feeling awakened by the World of Nature; Poetic 
and Scientific Wonder; Will Science put out Poetry ? lew far Science may modify Poetry ; The 
Mystical Side of Nature; Primeval Imagination working on Nature ; Ways in which Poets deal with 
Nature; Nature in Hebrew Poetry and in Homer ; Nature in Lucretius and Virgil; Nature in 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton; Return to Nature by Ramsay and Thomson; Nature in Collins, 
Gray, Goldsmith, Cooper, and Burns; Wordsworth as an Interpreter of Nature. 


Full of learning and of genuine apprecia- will not be surprised when we say that this 
tion of the poetry of nature.— Portland unpretentious volume contains some of the 
Press. freshest criticism and most suggestive thought 

Those who are familiar with Professor that we have read for a long time. — Ezxam- 
Shairp’s “ Studies in Poetry and Philosophy” iner and Chronicle (New York). 


5 STUDIES IN POETRY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


é Fifth Edition. 16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.50. 
Contents : Wordsworth ; Coleridge; Keble; The Moral Motive Power. 


unflinching courage. —The Independent (New 
York) 


One of the best books I have seen for 3 
long while. — Professor Gzorce P. FisHEr, 
College. 


-- 3S — — 


We could wish that this work might achieve 
avery wide popularity, for it is calculated to 
exert an influence wholly salutary, and pecu- 
liarly desirable at the present time. The 
amount of practical information which it con- 
tains, upon themes which have assumed an 
important place in literary history, is by no 


means slight, and it is still more rich in moral 
reflections especially pertinent to our own 
time. — Church and State. 

Shows his fine insight into the high and 
beautiful spiritual bearings of Wordsworth’s 
_- - J. Pratt, in Cincinnati Commer- 


ASPECTS OF POETRY: 
‘ Being Lectures Delivered at Oxford. 16mo, gilt top, paper label, $1.50. 


Cortrnts: The Province of Poetry ; Criticism and Creation ; The Spiritual Side of Poetry ; The 

Poet a Revealer; Poetic Style in Modern English Poetry ; Virgil as a Religious Poet; ttish 

Song and Burns; wena, Foe a Lyric Poet ; The Poetry of the Scottish Highlands — Ossian ; Modern 

] Gaelic Bards — Duncan MacIntyre ; The Three Yarrows ; The White Doeof Rylstone; The Homeric 
Spirit in Walter Scott; Prose Poets ; Thomas Carlyle; Cardinal Newman. 







His unstudied graces of style, fullness of 
knowledge, genial spirit, alive with all man- 
ner of good sense and good feeling, and a 
mellow wisdom, which escapes the didactic 
quality by its breadth and elevation, make 
him one of the most fascinating, as he is 


enjoyed by every lover of , and most of 
all by the poets dhameatves. = Boston Tran- 


“— 

e is a true critic of poetry and never 
touches a poet or an age of poesy that he 
does not adorn his theme with some wise and 








also one of the very best of English writers. 
\. — The Independent (New York). 
The volume is one which will be thoroughly 


clear insight uttered in modest tones. — F. B. 
Sanzorn, in Springfield Republican. 





*,” For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreext, Bosron; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New Yorx. 
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Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, 1s pre. 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Breakfast Cacia 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





















A LIVING FAITH. 


GEORGE 8S. MERRIAM. 
Second Edition, with Postscript. 


To see this little book again, after it has been 
so long out of print, is like seeing the face of an 
old friend again. Few of those who read it in its 
first edition ten years ago have forgotten it, or, 
in the midst of so many succeeding books of its 
kind, have lost their admiration and affection for 
it as a rare helper in the good life. . . . The mat- 
ter is unchanged; and a postscript is added, in 
which, after noting the gradual surrender of the 
older dogmas by the evangelical churches since 
the book first appeared, the writer goes on to de- 
velop what he calls an additional thought, but 
which is really a more impressive statement of 
the thought which, whether given in form any- 
where else or not, is the thought left in the mind 
of the reader after §inishing the book, — that 
“the problem set to every man is not to explain 
the universe, but to rightly live his own life.” — 
Christian Register. 

Price $1.00. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. $1.00 
*,* For sale by Booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


GEORGE H, ELLIS, Publisher, 
141 Franklin Street ..... +« BOSTON, 





If you want the Best 
Writing Paper and En- 
velopes for Correspond- 
ence and all the uses 
of Polite Society, ask 
your Stationer for 


“Wuitine’s STANDARD,” 


made by Whiting Pa- 
per Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
These goods are the 
most perfect product 
of the Paper-maker’s 
art. Cream and azure; 
rough and smooth fin- 
ish; all sizes. 





DR. HEDGE’S NEW BOOK. 


Hours with German Classics, 


By FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE. 


The student, the man of literary tastes, everybody 
who possesses a library, must add this volume to his 
treasures. 

From the Hartford Courant. 

**Hours with German Classics,” by Frederic Henry 
Hedge, D. D., former Professor of German in Harvard Uni- 
versity, is a volume of unusual literary interest and excel- 
lence. Its essays contain the substance of lectures deliv- 
ered by the author in his capacity as Professor of German 
Literature. Many of our older readers will recall with 
pleasure Dr. Hedge’s ‘‘ Prose Writers of Germany,’ a book 
which opened the treasures of German prose literature to 
American readers, and greatly stimulated the desire and 
endeavor to study the language in which such treasures 
are hid. Dr. Hedge is not only a thorough German scholar, 
but is also a critic of the first order, and no scholar in our 
country is better fitted in all respects to write instructively 
of the German classics. His sketch of the heroic age of 
German literature, of the Nibelungenlied, and of the medi 
eval poems, is fascinating. Luther, Hans Sachs, Klop 
stock, Lessing, Wieland, Herder, Goethe, Schiller, Jean 
Paul, Hoffman, and Heine are the principal names thst 
come under review from the period of the Reformation. 
It is a book that will be read with delight and profit, and 
nothing better of its kind is accessible to our readers. 


One handsome 8vo, price $2.50. Sold by all 
Booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
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IS CHRISTIAN UNION TO BECOME ORGANIZED? 


Tue Rector of St. Chad’s, Gurnet Point, discussing with a 
recent graduate of the Popkins High School the subject of prayer, 
sought for a marked instance of a petition made and answered. 
Upon mature consideration he chose the prayer of our Lord that 
his people might be one, and looked for the response to~it in the 
religious column of his Saturday’s newspaper. The reference 
failed to satisfy his companion, who stoutly held that the answer 
was not in line with the petition, which, he reminded the Rector in 
passing, was that the Lord’s people might be one and not several 
dozen. The objection seemed plausible. The Rector felt its 
force, but insisted that, at all events, there was perfect unity in 
his own flock on the basis of the quod semper quod ubique, but 
before he could complete the quotation the bell of his pretty 
church, Gothic of the late nineteenth century, began its pleasant 
tinkling, and the geod man hurried away that the congregation, 
tripping along the road with a bunch of daisies in her belt, might 
not be kept waiting. As the big Sandemanian and the clatter- 
ing New Connection General Pan-Presbyterian bells struck up 
their ringing at the same moment (they were tuned to C and D 
sharp while St. Chad’s was tuned to E), the effect was inhar- 
monious, and it was a relief to the village when the services be- 
gan. As they proceeded, the graduate of the Popkins High School 
went on ruminating. The more he thought the less the religious 
column in the newspaper contented him. The jangling bells had 
stopped, but the refrain “ that they may be one” went on ringing 
in his ears. There was something not to his mind in the present 
condition of Christendom. 

For after all that was our Lord’s prayer ; and our Lord’s prayers 
were not fine phrases but intense realities; what He prayed for 
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that He designed and purposed. If any prayers involved their ful- 
fillment they were his. They were prayers in the spirit, according 
to the will of the Father. Has this petition, then, of the Lord 
Jesus been fulfilled, or is it on the road to fulfillment? If it has 
been, unity and multiplicity are equivalent terms, and a new branch 
of transcendental mathematics, based upon the formula one=three 
hundred and sixty-five, must be recognized. If it has not been 
fulfilled the question is, Why not, and has the Christian church 
any responsibility about it? There were no congregations of the 
Roman obedience in the neighborhood of Gurnet Point, and the 
nearest Greek church lay far out in the offing, among the marshes 
at Venezia. So the practical question had to do with the conduct 
of Protestant Christendom. Were Protestant Christians in any 
obvious sense one to-day? Was any more organic union among 
them desirable or conceivable ? 

Undoubtedly the unity of Christ’s church is not to be math- 
ematically but spiritually discerned. If Christian bodies, while 
distinct in name, apart in organization, are yet visibly of one mind 
and heart, their severance accidental and formal, their accordance 
substantial and real, we may well forget unessential discrepancies 
and rejoice that the petition of our Lord is fulfilled. If the mem- 
bers are one body, if the parts, however variously labeled, fit to- 
gether as one whole, it is enough. Catholicity is of the spirit, not 
the letter. Men may demand church unity in the narrowest mood 
of schismatic and sectarian, as the Communist required fraternity, 
— be my brother or I ’1l cut your throat. And yet there is a sin 
of schism, and those who maintain as well as those who cause 
divisions share it. The original transgression may rest upon our 
fathers, and we need not nicely parcel their share of it who went 
out and theirs who stayed in, the part of those who rigidly com- 
pressed or those who rashly rent the common body. The guilt 
may be jointly theirs, but on us the penalty has fallen, and only 
our vicarious repentance and amendment of life can put away the 
burden. 

For who does not know that the nominal divisions of Protestant 
Christendom are expressive, — are symbolical of actual severances 
and discords? They stand for the spirit of sect, the mood that 
magnifies differences, the condition of mind that distrusts all who 
do not serve the Lord in just our garments and utter his praises 
in just our accents. If we say that mood is of the past, as I 
rejoice to think we measurably may, if to-day it is but a pitiful 
anachronism, then these outward symbols of it are memorials of 
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shame to be buried, rotting barriers that disfigure and encumber 
the field. Why continue to repair and defend them? Why main- 
tain them as witnesses against us and our fathers? Why not join 
hands to be rid of them forever? Surely our severed and repel- 
lent atoms have stood long enough apart. The actual condition of 
Protestantism, the church militant turned into what a wise and 
witty writer called the church termagant, is something far re- 
moved from the ideal of the church as one body, with one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. That ideal is not strained or unnatural. 
One Lord and Saviour comes into the world, lives one perfect 
life, and dies cne blessed sacrifice. To one mankind He comes 
bestowing one full salvation. To be of Him, to be in Him, to 
be like Him, is the one goodness possible for believers. All are 
agreed that He founded one spiritual kingdom. Its essential 
unity would seem more simply and effectively symbolized by a 
single organic structure, of however varied and diverse parts, than 
by many. It would seem well that the good people, or rather the 
people who thirst after goodness and look to Jesus Christ as the 
common fountain and source of human goodness, should own some 
common bond, should be set in some common order against a 
world which marks their disarray and disdains their guerrilla war- 
fare but would reckon far more seriously with the solid impact of 
a serried host. Every believer, though he be the veriest leader of 
the last secession, the sheerest incarnation of “the Dissidence of 
Dissent,” has his vision and dream of one body at last. He may 
not hope, he may not desire, that there should ever be one flock 
here upon earthly soil, but he devoutly awaits it as a heavenly 
fruition. Even to him the city which hath foundations is the city 
— not the scattered villages—of God. It is the New Jerusalem 
—not Bethany and Bethphage and Bethel and Bethabara. That 
which is to come is not provincial segregation, but one kingdom. 
What we all look to hereafter may we not aspire toward now? May 
not the church below well be builded on the lines and patterns of 
the church above? It is not dreaming idealism for Christians to 
move toward a heavenly ideal. Nor need apparent obstacles dis- 
may or dishearten us. For the man of faith a thing demonstrably 
right and good becomes at least approximately feasible. It may 
not be his to see the end, but it is his to toil at the beginnings. 
His present failure may be the essential condition of his Lord’s 
final success. Meanwhile he plants his body in the breach. As 
he obeys heavenly monitions he sees iron gates open to him of 
their own accord. He perceives that the way to bring about the 
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unity of Christendom is to believe in it and pray for it and work 
for it; as the way to the resumption of specie payments, said 
Horace Greeley, is to resume. 

There are those who say, Let these outside matters go; when 
men are one at heart they will be one in organization ; the spirit 
may be trusted to construct its own appropriate body. So we 
might hold that when men and women are all pure and true 
the marriage bond will need no legal enforcement, when men are 
full of the spirit of love to God and man offerings for all good 
work will superabound,— therefore away with marriage laws, pew- 
rents and endowments, missionary sermons and charitable appeals. 
The argument is too large. In each case the form sustains the 
life of the fact. The one is that the other may be. The Spirit 
will, indeed, mould from within its own revealing structure. The 
One Church cannot be forced, cannot be manufactured, cannot 
be wrought to the order of any man or set of men. Only when 
hearts coalesce and melt together, when Christ draws all men 
unto Him, will the lost unity of Christendom be restored. But 
why wait for the action of that Spirit whose hours of triumph 
come always through the agency of consecrated human wills? Is 
it quite certain that now is not the acceptable time, that the hour 
of the Spirit has not, indeed, well-nigh come? Are there not 
abundant signs of its coming to those who wait for the morning, 
- and ery, O Lord how long? 

It is surely significant that devout men in all Christian bodies 
are concerning themselves with this problem, which seems borne 
in upon them by a spirit not their own. They are studying the 
conditions of organic church unity, they are praying for it, they 
are striving for it with an unpremeditated accord. They may be 
over-sanguine, they may be rash and impatient, they may misstate 
their problem, they may blunder as to its details. All the same 
their very errors throw light upon the conditions of success, their 
very endeavor gives promise of a solution near at hand. When 
men all the world over are meditating and experimenting upon 
electric lighting or telephonic communication, we are apt to be- 
lieve that the gropings and blunders of the many will presently 
point the way to one. 

For not only many have the question at heart, but practical ex- 
periments are going forward. Unitarians and Universalists are 
making common cause. Orthodox and Unitarian Congregation- 
alists are less sharply divided. Congregationalists and Baptists 
are finding how thin is the barrier that separates them. The 
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new and old schools in Presbyterianism have ceased to stand 
apart. In 1820 the Burghers and Anti-burghers in Scotland 
came together, assuming the unconsciously humorous title of the 
United Secession Church; this in 1847 coalesced with the Re- 
lief Church into the United Presbyterians, and now the United 
Presbyterians, the Free Church, and the Scotch Establishment 
are drawing together and considering the conditions of union. 
Schemes of comprehension that shall make the Church of Eng- 
land large enough to hold Canon Liddon at one end and Dr. Mar- 
tineau at the other, with the whole wide range of Churghmen and 
Dissenters in between, are enlisting active interest. Here at 
home the Congress of Churches is working to a like end. Chris- 
tendom seems all alive to the question of how Christ’s scattered 
people may be one. Centripetal forces are in the ascendant. Not 
to note the drift towards unity is to be blind to the signs of the 
times. 

One favorable condition to-day is the great doctrinal. upheaval of 
the age, with its unusual accompaniment of a spirit of toleration. 
To be greatly exercised as to Christian opinion yet to be genuinely 
tolerant as to its divergences is very rare. The age of the Nicene 
Council was an age of doctrinal upheaval, but the hearts of men 
were fierce and bitter. The age of the schoolmen was a period of 
doctrinal upheaval, but the air was thick with anathemas, and men 
moved gingerly where each text or dogma — 

* Once you trip on it entails 
Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 
One sure if another fails.” 
The age of the Reformers was an age of doctrinal upheaval, but 
those who walked over hot coals and fought for liberty and life 
‘ could hardly pause to consider what was sacrificed in their escape 
from the fires, in the snapping of their chains. But with us to- 
day reconstruction of opinion and charity in practice have gone 
hand in hand. The theological revolution has not been swift and 
terrible, but gradual and insensible. Without jar or convulsion 
old things have passed away. It has been like the calm procession 
of the seasons, from winter through spring-time to full summer 
and ripe autumn. At such a time of peaceful overturning and 
gentle renewal projects for the practical union of believers may 
hopefully be presented. It may not be Utopian to fancy that 
church order may not prove more inflexible than dogmatic the- 
ology. 
The missionary spirit of the church to-day works for unity. * 
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Energies once spent on building walls and ramparts, stocking them 
with weapons, manning them with champions, have been, for a 
half century now, diverted to better aims. Men fired with the 
thought of bringing the whole world to the feet of Jesus become 
intolerant of petty distinctions and obstructing barriers, forget 
regimental lines, decline to notice buttons and fringes, insist 
upon subordinating the details of the parade-ground or the drill- 
room to the pressing occasions of the field. Easily they frater- 
nize. They stand elbow to elbow, and keep touch with dandy 
recruit of this corps and ragged veteran of that. The fight is 
hard, the Cross goes forward, the things that divide believers are 
nothing, the things that unite them are all. What is true in the 
advance of missions becomes yet truer in the resistance of the 
assaults of unbelief. To-day the very life of Christianity, nay, 
the very existence of religion, nay, the very being of God is 
vociferously called in question. Believers drawn together by a 
common purpose find themselves driven together by a common 
peril. What are matters of precedence and classification when 
the previous question is, Shall there be any Christian body to 
rank and classify? With the citadel at stake, what does the turf- 
ing of the earthworks mean? With the being of God, the super- 
natural element in Jesus, the integrity of the gospel record, the 
spiritual factor in human life assailed and imperiled, must not 
intelligent believers be content to close up their ranks and in more 
solid order confront the common foe ? 

Happily the clergy are no longer the church. The laity are 
claiming their priesthood. Ministers may stand apart in reluctant 
isolation, in professional and official aloofness, and treat non- 
essentials as of the substance of the faith. The laity are of a 
larger mood. Names, labels, methods, traditions, symbols, are to 
them but little. Nets and drags to them are tools, not idols. 
They know how little they have been saved by Episcopacy or 
Methodism, Presbyterianism or Quakerism, and how much by 
the gospel of Jesus which they have caught from the lips and seen 
beautiful in the lives of men of every Christian name. In chari- 
ties of every sort they work together undisturbed; the Baptist in 
effective communion with the brother whom he repels from the 
Master’s table ; the Episcopalian sharing the ministry and service 
of those whom he excludes by technical definition from the Master’s 
church. The great body of believers aro ready when the leaders 
of the host clasp hands. 

Yet much remains before the common mood can be effective. 
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The work of the peacemakers is incomplete. The willingness to 
bridge the chasm does not spring the arch. Wedding settlements 
are still important, even when there is already “the marriage of 
true minds.” We “admit impediments,” and desire to confront 
them. What are the conditions precedent to any true and lasting 
organic union of Protestant Christendom ? 

There must be, in the first place, fuller and franker recognition 
that it is indeed worth while. Many disciples are really who are 
not consciously ready for it. After three centuries of disorgani- 
zation they are content to remain disintegrated. They do not 
love their isolation, but are wonted to it. The cake of custom is 
set, and they are conservative even of chaos. They accept the di- 
visions of Christendom as inevitable ills. Near together in heart, 
they recognize no need of any closer tie. They share the mood of 
that disciple who, on the presentation of such views as are here 
expressed, gently answered: “ Well, 1 hope you will go on until 
all Christian people are on the verge of uniting and stop there!” 
Punch described a like good Christian as unable to do without 
“those blessed drattatory clauses” in the Athanasian Creed. Peo- 
ple born within a cathedral close naturally fancy that they will feel 
lost in the broad open, the wide breezy common of the Universal 
Church. To be no longer of the province, but of the kingdom, to 
merge the peculiarities of a sect in the characteristics of the church 
inclusive, seems to some a lonely privilege. It is an uncomfortable 
exposure to all out-of-doors. They are used to a low roof, and 
the vast vault of heaven frightens them. That mood is uncon- 
sciously indulged by many who would repudiate it if put in words 
before them, and for their sakes we must be content to emphasize 
and reiterate the losses of severance, the need of unity for some 
time to come. 

Meanwhile we must cultivate a readiness to see defects at home 
and excellences abroad. The Episcopalian must weigh the losses 
as well as the gains of set forms of prayer, the possibilities of 
change in the liturgical needs of the people, the weakness as well 
as the strength of paternal government. The Independent must 
note the perils as well as the uses of unchartered freedom. The 
Friend must measure the value of ordered and systematic devo- 
tion, the Sacramentarian confess that the Spirit moves beyond and 
outside of its symbolic channels. We must all recognize our near- 
sightedness, and get out of the ruts of our provincialism, and 


meet as citizens of a larger world and disciples of a universal 
Master. 
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And there must be more than any clearer vision. There must 
be manly, self-denying action. Disciples must enter upon a gener- 
ous rivalry of sacrifice. I know it will be said that the things 
which each holds dear are conscientious convictions, baggage not 
to be parted with even if the good ship goes down under the 
weight of them; that no generosity of mood can suppress or 
annul them. But I remember, also, that definition of conscience, 
which for many of us is so true, “The conscience, Massa, is that 
within us which says, I won’t, I won’t.” That sort of conscience 
does not rest in the honored grave of a late diocesan of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in Massachusetts. It is not likely to be 
an extinct species for some geological ages to come. There is 
much pleading for church unity, which is akin to Mrs. Bond’s 
classic summons to the ducklings; which suggests to the lamb 
how peaceful he will be once inside of the lion. Any irenical 
overtures that can be mistaken for ironical overtures, any trea- 
ties of peace that involve mere absorption of either party, any 
premature closing of wounds which leaves irritating particles in 
the way of firm knitting of bone and sound healing of flesh, are 
idle and mischievous. Any plans for organic unity which begin 
with asking, What will my brother give up to be at peace with 
me? instead of, What must I surrender to be at one with him? 
must fail. They will deserve to fail. Patched up and grudging 
truces will not precipitate peace; they will postpone it. 

Very patiently, very prayerfully, very lovingly, we must con- 
front all the diffigulties in the way. Those who most rigorously 
insist upon them are our truest helpers. To shut the eyes and 
plunge blindfold into one another’s arms may be winning, but it 
will not be wise; may be magnificent, but it will not prove states- 
manlike. All facts must be looked in the face, whether in our 
own field or our neighbor’s. We must be sensitive with his 
scruples, faithful with our own. Our taste must yield to his con- 
science, our habits to his convictions, our traditions to his needs. 
He may be wrong in insisting, we must be wrong in refusing. 
We must spare his blindness, deal gently with his dullness, be 
very stern and relentless with dimness or sluggishness of our own. 
Let such as this be the procedure of any single generation of be- 
lievers and we should reach the stage which Baxter longed for: 
“ Where we could not in every point agree we might easily nar- 
row our differences and hold communion upon our agreement in 
the main.” 

The thing is not inconceivable, for once for seven years in Eng. 
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land something very like it actually came to pass. From 1653 to 
1660 the English Establishment, under Cromwell’s inspiration, 
comprehended the various forms of religious conviction then ex- 
tant in the English mind. “No articles of faith were prescribed, 
no subscription enforced, no mention made ” of distinctive tenets. 
“ All the Commission dealt with was the personal piety and intel- 
lectual fitness of the man presented to the living.” In point of 
fact men of all names were admitted to benefices. The work was 
premature, the union was a compulsory one, the circumstances 
were unfavorable. The minds of men were not ripe for such 
large measures of mutual forbearance and concession, but is it 
quite certain that in the nearing future what the strong arm of the 
law once compelled the stronger grasp of love may not render 
permanently possible ? 

Two recent facts mark the direction of the movement of the 
Spirit. At the request of Protestant clergymen of various denom- 
inations, Father Grafton, of the Church of the Advent in Boston, 
has lately conducted what is known as a Retreat in the city of St. 
Louis. The instance is the more significant as Father Grafton’s 
ecclesiasticism is not understood to be of a diluted type, inoffensive 
to the most sensitive of outside brethren, nor is a Retreat a re- 
ligious observance familiar to all sorts and conditions of Christian 
people. Many old-time prejudices must have vanished, like ghosts 
at cockcrow, before that invitation given and received. A still 
more indicative movement began last year in Canada. The Mont- 
real Conference of Methodists appointed a committee of corre- 
spondence with committees from other Conferences and other 
Protestant bodies, who should propose some plan “by which the 
consolidation of the forces of our common Protestantism may be 
effected and our resources husbanded.” This action was met by 
the Presbyterian General Assembly of Canada; and the two com- 
mittees at Ottawa in February of this year proposed a plan of 
consolidation of the Methodist and Presbyterian bodies at certain 
points named, the plan to take effect on approval by the repre- 
sentative authorities of the churches in question, though the co- 
operation of other Christian bodies is understood to be desired. 

That particular plan may fail. A hundred like projects may 
prove abortive. But rent and distracted Christendom will con- 
tinue to put forth plans, new upon the ruins of however many old, 
until some happy day one such inclusive structure, broad and 
firm, shall stand. It will stand, as the state and the family 
already stand, not by identity of thought or habit in its members, 
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but cemented and held together in the faith that union, however 
imperfect, is better than divorce and secession, however logically 
sustained. It will stand in the hope of a closer knitting of its com- 
ponent paris as the years go on. It will stand in that inclusive 
love of God and man which will sacrifice opinions to a higher truth 
and traditions to a nobler law. It will seek unity with diversity, 
and it will banish dreams of uniformity to the limbo of fools. 

That any such result is at the door it is not necessary to be- 
lieve. But why should such a result be far? How many things 
that looked Utopian yesterday are practical statesmanship to-day ! 
The generation that has seen the French empire crumble and 
the French republic take root; that has seen the German em- 
pire and the kingdom of Italy pass from the condition of historic 
reminiscences and geographical expressions and patriotic visions 
into settled facts; the age that has seen the disestablishment of 
the Irish church, and is on the eve of seeing the revival of the 
Irish Parliament ; the age that has seen slavery abolished and a 
new South come to birth,— is not an age to marvel if other 
bright dreams pass out of the cloud region of devout desire and 
become tangible and real. But grant that the end is not near, nor 
the method of attaining it distinctly visible, — what then? It may 
still be brought nearer. A defined purpose will create its own 
methods. Each forward step counts one along the road. All wise 
discussion of the problem tends to its solution. What Christian 
spirits yearn and pray for, what Christian thought meditates in 
hope and faith some day will come : — 

“ Far is the time remote from mortal sight 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease, 


Yet every prayer for universal peace 
Avails the blessed day to expedite.” 


Peace societies and projects for Christian union are not all in vain. 
Their blighted efforts form the soil in which the good seed roots 
itself at last. Let there be found one man, a little larger Moody 
if you will, a Beecher of forty years ago, a Wesley of a century 
since ; some man to whom the unity of Protestant Christendom 
means what West Indian emancipation meant to the elder Mac- 
aulay, to Buxton, or to Wilberforce; what abolition meant to 
Garrison and Phillips; what the Union of the States meant to 
Stanton and Grant and Lincoln, and the great work would leap 
swiftly to its fulfillment. Let there be one eager, fervid spirit — 


“the fiery pith, 
The compact nucleus round which systems grow ;” 
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let him spring from the least sect of Christendom, Sandemanian, 
United Secession, Seventh Day Baptist, or Reformed Episcopalian, 
let him be one to whom the gospel is more than any dogma; 
the Cross more than any ceremony; the body more than any one 
member; the word more than the dialect in which it is uttered; 
the seamless robe more than any of its fringes, — and speedily 
with one heart and mind about him, about Christ felt in him, 
the best elements in all our churches would gather and crystallize. 
In the blaze of his zeal the barriers that part us now would shrivel. 
The man will come. The day and the hour may linger. But the 
prayer of Jesus shall prevail. The unity of believers in a Living 
Lord shall cease to be a phrase and a dream, and become a blessed 
reality. The Head shall have One Body, the Foundation One 
Building, the Shepherd One Flock, the Bridegroom One Bride, the 
Lord of all One Kingdom. Its fashion none may forecast; but all 
the saints of God shall rejoice in its glory. 
C. A. L. Richards. 


ProvIpENcE, R. I. 


THE problem of the unification of Christendom, and the in- 
tegration of its sects into a catholic and even organic unity, is 
approached by an Independent, as by any other person, with his 
special conceptions, encountering and avoiding difficulties accord- 
ing to his ecclesiastical position. Perhaps he is likely to accept 
the divisions with less repugnance, and to anticipate their obliter- 
ation with less hope, while no less sensitive to their sin and mis- 
chief. But he can meet the whole problem in the light of history 
and of philosophy, and in the spirit of Christian discipleship, un- 
embarrassed by any denominational bonds. Certainly he ought to 
divest himself of all partisan interest or spirit, if he expects to con- 
tribute any real help towards the solution of the question. He 
desires the union of all Christians no less because he may count 
organic unity an impossible, or, at best, an impracticable and re- 
mote consummation, and accepts communion rather than com- 
munity, codperation rather than confederation, mutual recognition 
and inter-ecclesiastical fellowship rather than identity or con- 
solidation, useful and well-grounded divisions rather than the ab- 
sorption of the many by one, or of all into some new and more 
comprehensive communion, as the only reasonable terminus for 
the expectation of the divided hosts of Christendom. He may 
not anticipate that the ultimate church is to take his particular 
form, but he recognizes the fact that the City of God is not in the 
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air, or in some far-off horizon, but is to be built on ground already 
reached, where Christendom already stands, out of existing ma- 
terials, and with all manner of precious stones. 

The scandal and mischief of sectarianism afflicts the best 
souls, and hangs weight and eclipse on advancing Christianity. 
Sectarian passions and animosities, the narrow views and bigoted 
tempers and low aims of a sectarian religion, the best Chris- 
tians deplore and want to see disappear. And yet sects may 
exist, and even be justified, while sectarianism is condemned and 
expelled. A sect may be established on truth, and endowed 
with charity, and do noble service in the world in its own way, 
while the sectarian temper is ugly and hurtful, and to be cast 
out as evil. A sect is simply a part, a division, a section of the 
Christian church, separated from the rest for a more or less 
good reason, and belonging to the universal communion and com- 
monwealth as truly as any other or all the rest. All existing 
churches, disclaim it as they may, are sects, that is, fragmentary 
sections of the Christendom larger than any of them, — the Greek, 
the Latin, the Reformed, the Lutheran, the Anglican, the Presby- 
terian, the Independent, the Baptist, the Methodist. Neither of 
them is ecumenical, catholic, superior, divine, authoritative, to the 
exclusion of the others. Larlier or later each severed itself from 
some other, as in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries all 
the Reformed and Protestant sects were cleft from the Roman 
Church, or subdivided by the same right, and after the tendency 
of the original schism. Each has its advantages. Some have 
antiquity, and a longer tradition; some have the advantage, or 
disadvantage, of legal establishment ; some show a more or less 
direct doctrinal or historical lineage from the apostolic churches ; 
all may claim more or less clear authority from Scripture. All 
have their virtues and their faults; their distinct function in the 
religious development, the historic order of the church. Each has 
a constituency to which it is specially adapted, whose sentiments 
it speaks, and whose spiritual interests it serves. According to 
any just historical view they are natural, providential results, and 
even products, of Christianity itself. 

For there are two things at least in Christianity, as a working 
spiritual force in the world, which predestined division, and made 
organic unity improbable, if not impossible. The first is its many- 
sidedness, leading, as men are, to diversity of interpretation. The 
second is the spirit of liberty which it creates, and which belongs 
to its very nature. The two things have worked together, and in 
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time differentiation has come by a natural process of evolution. 
With freedom of opinion has come difference of opinion. And 
difference of opinion has found diversity and a ground for sepa- 
ration in the Christian truth itself, as well as in historical causes. 
For Christianity is not a single truth of unmistakable simplicity 
and limited range. Its diversity is as remarkable as its unity. It 
is a manifold revelation of God, and quite as manifold in its ap- 
prehension by the human mind. It contains multiplex possibili- 
ties and potencies. The mind of eighteen centuries has been at 
work upon it, and its full meaning is not yet unfolded. Out of 
its depths light is on the way which has not yet arrived. All its 
history has been a progressive revelation of truth by action and 
reaction, through assertion and resistance, and as often by division 
and consequent strife as by concurrence or enforced uniformity. 
It is a religion of principles rather than rules, and with liberty 
there is also diversity in their application. It has doctrines, that 
is, vital and formative truths, but when reduced to creed and sys- 
tem and put into dogmatic statement, there cannot be uniformity 
because there is freedom, and because all minds are not alike. 
Sects are formed by the location of emphasis now here and now 
there, on this or that fraction of truth; by reaction from an over- 
worked or corrupted truth, or by reassertion of a neglected one. 
Logically there ought to be no sects, if Christianity has fixity, 
authoritativeness, an original and positive norm of doctrine, a pre- 
scribed institute of government and worship. The last disciples 
ought to be of the same mind, and follow the same course, as the 
first. But that has not been its history, and could not be, with 
men as they are, with the laws of life and thought as they are. 
If liberty is given it will be used. If there is no infallible church 
to interpret and enforce the truth, men will do it for themselves, 
and will not all agree. Even if the religion were inelastic, put 
into a box, and handed over simply for preservation, the spirit- 
ual life and thought which it creates and propagates could not be 
shut up in stereotype. There would be variation, because the di- 
versity of doctrine allows it, and the diversity of interpretation 
requires it, and the liberty born of personal responsibility for 
belief encourages it. The truth latent, or even revealed, in such 
a religion may be a constant quantity, but when it comes into 
human apprehension and use, when it takes form in human life 
and thought, it is differentiated according to a law of its own, 
and according to the laws of man’s intellectual and spiritual 
life. Indeed, it was not given in full and final form. It was 
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cast into the human world as seed into the ground, as leaven into 
flour, not asa gem already crystallized and incapable of growth. 
It was to unfold itself through ages of struggle, of growth, of 
the enlarging experience of Christendom, and make itself known 
in spirit rather than in form, in an expanding life instead of an 
original and unchangeable letter. 

The variations in dogmatic belief among the sects of Protestant 
Christendom have not formed so distinct lines of cleavage as those 
running between its ecclesiastical organizations. The doctrinal 
differences are sharp and deep enough to constitute separate 
schools and parties. But they divide more distinctly over the 
structure, the power, the government, the proper order of the 
church. The doctrinal divisions often run across ecclesiastical 
lines, and it is on political rather than theological tenets that 
denominations are formed. Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, 
Quakers, Methodists, continued the separating process which began 
when the Anglican severed itself from the Roman communion. 
They all stand apart on the legitimate order of the church, how- 
ever they approach in dogma and religious sympathy. It is across 
these lines warfare has raged quite as much as between the differ- 
ent theological camps. Hooker, one of the clearest heads in the 
English Church, maintained that no express and obligatory form 
for the church could be deduced from Scripture, which should be 
the exclusive law for all time. Moderate men in all parties in- 
cline to the opinion that no form, neither the Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, or Independent, is established jure divino, after such an 
imprescriptible, universal, perpetual pattern that departure from 
it is a violation of the law of God. If either has such exclusive 
authority, nothing remains but to discover which is thus divinely 
ordained, and to secure uniformity by a return to that. If neither 
has this superiority, or dares to claim it, or is unable to prove it 
to the satisfaction of the others, there may be ground for fellow- 
ship and mutual good understanding and codperative alliance, 
while there is none for organic union. Nothing but explicit 
divine command can be the basis for such a perfect and indivisible 
unity. And that, if it exists, proves insufficient to bind an undi- 
vided, or reunite a divided, Christendom. It either is not clear 
and indisputable enough to compel agreement, or does not rest on 
such grounds of reason and practical usefulness as commend it to 
large numbers of Christian people. They may agree in principles, 
and not in their application; in the idea, and not in the form. 
At all events, they do not see alike. The question is whether they 
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ever will, and surrendering the raison d’étre of each denomina- 
tion, combine in some new church with no constitution at all, or 
with a new one not as yet formulated, in which existing differences 
are to be harmonized, or all yield to some one of the sects, as 
holding all truth, and an exclusive patent for union. The sec- 
tarian may have this dream; but it is not the sectarian who is 
going to unify the Church of God. When civil governments all 
come to be alike there may be hope of a single ecclesiastical form, 
if not one ecclesiastical corporation, and the millennium will have 
arrived. 

Whatever prescription there may be for the church as to its 
general structure and mode of action, there is as little as possible, 
or none at all, for the form and order of worship. No ritual has 
authority, except such as it derives from its own excellence, its 
antiquity, or its use by a considerable number of good men. It 
may be ordained by such authority as exists in any church, and 
for such as recognize that authority. Others may use it, but not 
as prescribed. And here is the difficulty. There is entire liberty 
in using or disusing a liturgy, in Christian people’s making their 
form of worship what they will, so long as they preserve its spirit 
and life. The hymns, the prayers, the litanies of the Church Uni- 
versal have their excellence and their value, and may be used by 
any or all of the communions. They are the property of them 
all. It is the part of spiritual wisdom in any church to use out 
of the accumulated treasure of the whole church whatever is for 
edification; whatever will make worship richer, or life nobler, or 
faith more certain. There is a difficulty perhaps in adapting the 
same liturgy to all sorts and conditions of men. Like Mr. Glad- 
stone’s umbrella, it may not cover all parties. It may lack flexi- 
bility and fitness to all varieties of spiritual feeling and all ex- 
igencies of Christian life. But its chief impediment, the point 
at which division comes, is in a uniformity which is prescribed 
and enforced; in a worship which is rubrical and not free; in 
reconciling liberty and order; in making a common ritual which 
each congregation shall adopt for itself, and which shall also 
become the universal law, or at least consensus, of all churches. 
It seems almost impossible for all variations in worship to be har- 
monized except by some ecumenical authority ; and that can never 
be obtained or recognized. But it is possible to have spiritual 
unity under great diversities of form, under many forms. of wor- 
ship, while an organic unity may not allow it. And a common 
‘organization of worship, the use of the same ritual, dees not 
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necessarily imply spiritual union. Without question the use of 
the same manual of devotion, say the Book of Common Prayer, 
would be a strong bond of union, could all Christians and all 
churches be brought to adopt it, or even some revised form of it. 
But it is to be remembered that divisions on forms of worship 
spring from causes as deep, and nearly the same, as the theological 
or ecclesiastical differences. And so far in the history of the 
church these differences have been quite as hard to compose. 

Such, then, is the condition of Christendom, and especially of 
our American Christendom. Christianity here, whether from 

good or bad causes, has put itself from the beginning into churches 
separated in name, in creed, in practice. How deep does this 
division go? Is it temporary ? Is it removable? Is there under 
it all a real union, a spiritual unity? And if so, what is the best, 
the practicable way to conserve, to strengthen, to consolidate it? 
Is it to be organized? How is any organic unity to be secured? 
These are questions which are arising in many quarters, and which 
take emphasis from the awakening aspirations after a more catholic 
spirit and a more catholic condition, which are moving in most 
churches and finding more or less articulate expression. In an- 
swering them there are some general facts to be remembered. 

1. The end contemplated is union, and real union, whether or- 
ganized or unorganized ; moral, whether it be ecclesiastical or not. 
The grievance is division, not difference ; a division which divides 
and sets the house against itself. This is the evil of sectarianism, 
that it is exclusive, intolerant, unwilling to recognize and live with 
other, and all other Christians. It certainly is not necessary that 
all should be alike, or think alike, or act together, or be put into 
the same fold, in order to have mutual respect, confidence, charity, 
and even the same religion. The same Christianity is in all the 
sects. The same spiritual life may be in them all. And if it is, 
that which unites is greatly more than that which separates. 
Christians may live under the same roof, and quarrel, or in differ- 
ent houses, and yet agree. That which makes them one, in the 
faith not of dogma, but of spiritual conviction and consecration, 
one in the work of Christ rather than in the rule of a church, 
one in the spirit more than the manner of worship, is an inward 
and moral unity which surpasses organization, and may make it 
superfluous. The large spirit of the gospel puts itself into many 
forms, and an attempt to put it back again into a single shell, 
even for the purpose of unity, may hurt and deform, if not destroy 
it, while it defeats that purpose. The Spirit of God is not de- 
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pendent on any organism, but works in a sort of atmospheric 
freedom, circulating through many channels, distributed through 
no private pipes, bound by no ecclesiastical statute. Ubi Spiritus 
Sanctus ibi Ecclesia. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty, and there is unity. There is the unity of a corporation, 
and the unity of the Spirit, and the last is the real and vital, and 
the only unity worth having. 

2. It is possible to magnify the differences of Christians, and 
depreciate the unity which really exists; to make much of the 
noisy controversies, and less of the silent life; to think the mili- 
tant sectarians are more important than the quiet saints ; to listen, 
according to Mr. Burke’s figure, to the “ half a dozen grasshoppers 
who make the field ring, whilst thousands of great cattle repose 
beneath the shadow of the oak, chew the cud, and are silent.” 
Corporate union is not the best note of a true church. There 
may be as much spiritual life and power in fifty millions of peo- 
ple distributed into even a score of sects, as in a solid, undivided 
establishment, senile and drowsy it may be, or obstructive and 
oppressive. Their competitions even may stimulate religious ac- 
tivity and enlarge the Christian kingdom. If they fight, it is a 
mischief. If they agree to differ, and prosecute their work on 
their own lines, with no strife, the Christian commonwealth may 
actually gain. A generous emulation may animate them all, and 
if Christianity rather than party is supreme, more may be accom- 
plished by various agencies, each adapted to some particular work, 
than by a single and even a homogeneous church. They learn 
from each other, as they also complement each other in the fuller 
development of Christian life. They even balance each other and 
keep a more perfect equilibrium than organized uniformity could. 
If division leads to conflict, it is mischievous. If it leads to gen- 
erous codperation, or even to distribution of work, it may be a 
blessing. No good in the world is unmixed. Union is good, so is 
division. Neither is good in itself, but for the end to be gained. 
The evil of a divided Christendom depends on what divides it, 
and whether Christianity unfolds itself more fully and more pow- 
erfully through a manifold or a uniform church. A narrow and 
local religion might lose all its power through divisions. But a 
universal religion, which has all races and all ages for an inherit- 
ance, which is to deal with every kind of civilization, whose seven- 
fold light is to illuminate the world, is capable of variation with- 
out loss, and may even reach more life through its diversified 
agencies. And it is in an age when sects are multiplied as never 
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before, and it might seem as if the church were falling to pieces, 
that it is laying its hand on all nations, and giving them its gos- 
pel as never before. Its unity is in its missionary and philan- 
thropic spirit; in works and conquests which bring Christians © 
together into common joys and hopes ; in a spiritual life which is 
of the centre and not of the surface, and which runs under, and, 
in fact, overflows all the boundaries of sects. 

8. The practical question really is, not whether all these diverse, 
even contending sects, many of them agreeing with each other as 
against the rest, and all of them having many common beliefs and 
tendencies, can be merged into a single corporate body, new or 
old, but how far they can be reduced in number, and especially 
in their antagonisms, and so brought into reasonable terms of 
fellowship. Can enough be eliminated from any of them to bring 
them into working agreement? Can they be brought to agree on 
the abeyance or suppression of their opinions, or any of them, for 
the sake of some common and higher religious end towards which 
they can work together? Is there any compromise, exchange, 
concession, to which they will consent for the sake of union? How 
can peace, tolerance, association, even alliance, be secured, though 
organic union fails ? 

The method of absorption has been tried by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, for no other method is possible to an autocratic, ex- 
elusive church, and it has been a failure. It is simply annihilation, 
not reunion. _ The only reconciliation for the dissenter is through 
surrender, and that is not union. The Arians, the Nestorians, 
the Monophysites, the Greek Church in the eleventh century, 
the Protestant churches at the Council of Trent were summoned 
to peace, and a part in the one salvatory church, by submission. 
Leibnitz and Bossuet tried their hands at reconciliation, and 
nothing came of the attempt, as nothing can come when the con- 
cession is to be all on one side. There may be satellites or aster- 
oids to fall back into the larger planets from which for a time 
they have broken, as the various sects of Presbyterianism or Meth- 
odism. There have been times when sanguine persons hoped that 
the Wesleyans would return to the Anglican communion, from 
which their leader never formally and entirely severed himself. 
The Reformed Episcopal Church in this country may return to 
the great body from which it went out, and to which it seems to 
belong. The Free-will Baptists might rejoin the Baptist fold. 
But what possible ground is there for an expectation that Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians, or Independents can ever absorb, or 
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even convert each other? As now existing the sects cannot be 
merged. 

And as little is to be expected from any policy of suppression, 
compromise, or barter, for the sake of making a larger denomina- 
tion out of smaller ones. For Episcopalians to give up prelacy, 
and Baptists immersion, and Presbyterians infant baptism, for one 
sect to give up order, and another to give up liberty, for all sects 
to give up what makes them separate, in order to make a new and 
larger church, would be the purchase of a union whose advantages 
are doubtful and slender at the best, at a price which these de- 
nominations can hardly afford to pay, if they have principles 
rather than customs, and count them worth anything. The union 
of indifferentism which prefers numbers to principles, and would 
sell one for the sake of the other, gives no power and inspiration 
to religion, for which it is a poor exchange. Its cohesion will be 
not in its beliefs, but in its silence. It secures a nominal union at 
the expense of what is better. For there are some things worth 
more than conformity. Conviction, and the courage of conviction, 
charity, faith, fidelity, are better than union, if it is union without 
them. With them, union has something moral and vital in it, 
and is a force,-and a concentration of forces for good. Christian- 
ity gains nothing when for the sake of seeming to be united, or 
even in order that they may be united, Christians soften conscien- 
tious conviction, or consent to forget or conceal what they really 
believe in. It loses in moral force as much as it gains in numer- 
ical strength. 

The practical question of diminution of sects, or of some reduc- 
tion of their competitions and animosities, is more grave in small 
than in large places, and among rural rather than urban popula- 
tions. In the large towns the sects may be unequal in age, in 
social importance, in the size of their congregations, and the power 
they hold; and yet each one has its opportunity, and asks no 
favors. But in the country, where the population of a village is to 
be divided among two, or three, or five times as many churches as 
it needs, or can take care of, there come jealousy, plotting, and 
perhaps open war. There the question is how the dozen sects 
can not only cease from encroachment upon each other, and an im- 
moral strife, but how they can join together in public worship, 
and in care for the spiritual wants of the people. And it is upon 
Christians in such places that the hard problem falls of determin- 
ing how to keep their sectarian principles, and yet associate to- 
gether for the sake of promoting their common Christianity. Such 
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a place may be a school for discipline in the best Christian vir. 
tues, as people learn to respect each other’s consciences, and with 
differences of belief join in such common and associate acts of 
religion as will not violate their conscience or diminish their faith. 
They need not be tongue-tied, but they need not be pugnacious. 
They can cultivate the courtesies which belong to people who re- 
spect one another, and do not want any unfair advantage for their 
particular way. And it is to be remembered that the strifes 
which it is proposed to remedy by an organic union often break out 
in the same church with as much violence as between different 
churches. Jealousy arises between rival churches of one sect, 
while peace is kept with neighbors of a different persuasion. 
What is needed is not union so much as that which precedes it 
and makes it possible. In small places, and especially on the 
frontiers of emigration, this problem has to be faced as a practical 
necessity. An intolerable draft is thrown upon the resources of 
such communities by the multiplication of small churches, which 
would be relieved if their number could-be reduced by joining 
their forces in some practical way. Often the Home Missionary 
Societies aggravate the evil by the unwisdom of their appropria- 
tions. It is in the interest of a true religious economy that an 
attempt at some kind of a union, even if it be not organic, needs 
to be made. 

4. If the religious life of Christendom were reunited and re- 
organized, the security against redivision may be no greater than 
before. If it could begin its twentieth century as it did the first, 
with as small prospect of divisions and sects, is it sure that his- 
tory would not repeat itself, and the same or new dangers of 
dissidence arise? The same causes and similar conditions will 
issue in the same result. The promise of a united church is not in 
organization, in the restoration of outward unity, half so much as 
in a common and higher spiritual life. And it is that; it is the 
improvement Christianity has made since it emancipated itself 
from the vast ecclesiastical organization which held it from Con- 
stantine to Leo X.; it is the increase of liberty, the growth of in- 
telligence and spirituality together, the subordination of form to 
reality, the expansion of moral, reformatory, evangelizing power ; 
it is the diminished emphasis on small points, and the increasing 
apprehension of the great mission of the Church Universal, which 
is the prophecy of a better than organic union. It is not likely 
that Christendom, or the Christian church, has taken its final 
form. It is passing through great changes. All things are in 
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flux. Old things have dissolved ; the important has become un- 
important; the old and everlasting truth takes new shapes and 
instruments. The future is an unknown quantity, and we cannot 
tell what may be. “God fulfills himself in many ways, lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world.” His Spirit is not bound. 
When the tide rises, boundaries are overflowed, and new channels 
made. The old bottles will not hold the new wine. 

How the union of Christians and the essential unity of Chris- 
tianity will manifest itself, there is no prophecy yet. There are 
centrifugal and divisive tendencies belonging to modern society, 
and to the church as well. Individualism is a product oi Chris- 
tianity, and of the democratic spirit of the modern time. It is 
better, more refreshing, more salutary than unvarying uniformity 
and solidarity. And it has been the parent of sects. Liberty in- 
creases independence, and it is hard to reconcile the independent 
and the catholic. Independence increases debate, and often pride 
of opinion. It has its evils. But other and aggregating tenden- 
cies are always at work, for good and for evil. Association be- 
comes the impulse and the necessity of great numbers which have 
common sympathies and interests. Corporate industry, trade, even 
education and religion, grow stronger and bear down the individ- 
ual. The unifying are mightier than the separating forces in our 
civilization. And centralization is not always a blessing. In re- 
ligion, certainly, history has proved what an oppression and hin- 
drance it may be. Humanity took a forward step, with hope in 
its eye, when the mighty organism in which Christianity had been 
lodged for twelve hundred years was broken apart. Not unity, 
homogeneous, heavy, invariable, but unity in diversity, free, vari- 
ous, interactive, is the ideal state. And the Christian church, 
knit by spiritual bonds, not held in the hoops of external uni- 
formity, holding the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace, the 
body of Christ, having many members yet one body, will yet rise 
out of its strifes into the reconciliation of the gospel, and illustrate 
a unity which is not the uniformity of a single society, a catholicity 
which is not of an autocracy, a diversity such as always belongs 
to the highest forms of life. 

Samuel L. Caldwell. 
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“NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL WORLD.” 


Or all seeming antagonism between science and theology there 
can be but one outcome. Theology will learn to utilize the facts 
and employ the methods of science so far as they have any appli- 
cation in the province of religion. She will thus convert her 
seeming foe into a servant and ally, ministering to those supreme 
ends which she herself has ever had in view. Every sincere at- 
tempt to aid in thus appropriating science for religious uses is 
sure of a welcome. Let any such work, by its comprehensive out- 
look, promise also to gratify the mind’s thirst for unity, — that 
welcome will grow eager. It is the happy union of these prac- 
tical and speculative elements that constitutes the great charm in 
Mr. Drummond’s book, entitled as above. By his fascinating 
style and suggestiveness, by his insight into both nature and re- 
ligion, by his enthusiasm for a new thought, and still more by the 
fervor of his Christian spirit, the author has leaped into sudden 
and merited fame. Partisan zeal has both applauded and de- 
nounced his rigid Calvinistic conclusions. Religion and science 
have both hailed and feared this Greek bearing gifts to each. But 
the general public has been captivated by the book. 

With the practical conclusions, the striking illustrations, the 
numerous excellences of the work I shall here have little to do. 
They have received and will receive sufficient attention from all 
its readers. The gist of the whole lies i in the introduction, which 
contains Mr. Drummond’s thesis and argument, — things of chief 
importance both to him and to us. What is his thesis? Is his 
argument valid? 

The aim of our author is simply this: “The identification of 
the laws of the spiritual world with the laws of nature.”! He 
carefully explains, first, that he is not dealing with phenomena, 
but with laws; secondly, that between the laws of the two prov- 
inces he claims not merely analogy, but identity. The spiritual 
laws and the natural laws are not simply analogous. “ They are 
the same laws.” # 

Natural, Supernatural, Spiritual, Law, Identity, — these are 
the main terms. We must know what these mean to Mr. Drum- 
mond before we can estimate his argument. But just here our 
difficulty begins. These terms are neither clearly defined nor 
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consistently used. What notion can we have of the value of our 
pocket-book if a juggler drops our five-dollar gold piece into a 
hat, and brings it out again a silver dollar of our fathers, worth 
about eighty cents, stamped “In God we trust?” What value 
can we assign to a statement if the terms which compose it are 
being continually juggled with, put into the argument with one 
meaning, taken out with another quite different? 

“Nature” may have various meanings. It may designate the 
sum total of existence, including God and his works, leaving no 
room for the supernatural. It may express that which has had 
a beginning, that which is of a fixed and constant order, or that 
which is material and human. “Te supernatural” will vary, of 
course, with the sense given to “nature.” Now these are pivotal 
words of our new theory. But how they are to be used our author 
nowhere plainly tells us. He is not satisfied to speak of “ Nature 
and the supernatural.” “Nature im the supernatural” is what 
he seeks to show us.! But how can we detect the one in the other, 
unless we can clearly distinguish the one from the other? And 
he nowhere gives us the marks of distinction. He speaks of the 
spiritual world becoming slowly natural, and of the natural world 
becoming slowly spiritual.2, But how can we trace the line of 
transition when we do not know the province or the features the 
author assigns to each? This is confusion, not interpenetration 
or transformation. 

In the body of the book, indeed, we have a kind of explana- 
tion: “ Things are natural or supernatural simply according to 
where one stands. Man is supernatural to the mineral; God is 
supernatural to the man.”* The unintelligible, then, seems to 
be the supernatural, the intelligible is nature. This is a kind 
of relative supernaturalism with which we have no contention. 
As he says, all depends, here, upon the standpoint. But he does 
not tell us Ais standpoint. To say that the supernatural slowly 
becomes natural means simply that we slowly change our stand- 
point. Will any one tell us what, under such circumstances, is 
the meaning of nature in the supernatural? Or of “the natural 
law in the spiritual world?” Or what is the proper meaning of 
the term “ spiritual,” which we find sometimes identified with “ su- 
pernatural?” For the most part our author simply contrasts the 
spiritual with the material and speaks of the same law as “ dealing 
at one end with matter, at the other end with spirit.” The 
natural would then be the material or physical; the spiritual 
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would be the immaterial or psychical. This would lead us to in- 
fer that in identifying natural and spiritual laws Mr. Drummond 
means to assert the identity of physical and psychical law. Here 
we seem to have found something definite and fully worth con- 
sidering. This would bring us to that great gulf between matter 
and mind, or motion and consciousness, which has never been 
bridged. We know far too little of the connection aid difference 
between these so disparate provinces to assert an identity of nat- 
ural law for both. No physical formule can express, far less ex- 
haust, the nature or significance of psychical states or changes. 
It is as certain that each realm has its own peculiar laws, as it is 
that both are bound together by common laws. 

But we are much mistaken if we suppose this is the problem 
with which Mr. Drummond occupies himself. No sooner do we 
take up the application of his principle to the origin of life —in 
the chapter on Biogenesis — than, presto, change! without any 
explanation, the words natural and spiritual suddenly drop this 
definite philosophical meaning and are transformed into terms of 
technical Pauline theology. Nature is now fallen human nature. 
The natural includes the unregenerate or “ psychical ” man, while 
the psychical is the regenerate or “ pneumatic” man. We might 
just as well say, “ All carnivorous animals are simply herbivorous 
because ‘all flesh is grass.’”” To make the confusion greater an- 
other distinction is introduced, as if it were parallel to that between 
natural and spiritual. The “natural” man is “ spiritually inor- 
ganic,” the spiritual man is “ spiritually organic,” } a distinction 
most suggestive in itself, but one which confuses the argument, 
assumes the points at issue, and contradicts facts of human nature. 
No other result can be expected, however, from an argument which 
plays fast and loose with its own terms. 

Valuabie, too, as is the familiar thought of the relatively super- 
natural, that value is lost if this relatively supernatural be not 
regarded as a kind of disputed or undiscovered territory between 
the absolutely distinct elements of nature and the supernatural 
which may and must be interwoven, yet ever distinct. This truth, 
so essential to a part of his argument, our author seems nowhere 
to recognize. 

The word “law” is a most dangerous and for many reasons ob- 
jectionable term, which some writers have sought to banish from 
scientific works. Bishop Temple, in his late Bampton Lectures, 
has happily avoided the difficulty by substituting the word “ uni- 
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formity” in almost every instance. Well had it been for our 
author had he pursued a similar course! Though perhaps, in that 
case, the book would never have been writien, which for practical 
reasons would have been a loss. 

Out of the five uses— which should have been six, to include 
positive law or commandment — given by the Duke of Argyll, Mr. 
Drummond selects the first. ‘ Law,” he says; “is an ascertained 
working sequence or constant order among the phenomena of na- 
ture.” 1 I should say that this law or order does not depend at all 
on being “ ascertained,” but we may let that pass. “The natural 
laws,” he continues, “ are modes of operation, not operators ; proc- 
esses, not powers. They originate, they sustain nothing.” ‘“ Law,” 
then, in this book, means the methods or processes of nature in 
their uniformity or resemblance. Here, for once, we have a clear 
definition. If now the thought may be equally clear! Mr. 
Drummond seeks to be exact in this matter; he thinks he is; he 
has a word of rebuke for those who may be so “ill furnished ” as 
to attach any other meaning to the word. But while his defi- 
nition rejects all but the formal sense of the word, his thought 
is constantly shaped and colored by its dynamic sense. Hence 
come confusion and self-contradiction. He speaks of phenomena 
being the “fruit” of laws, of laws that “deal at one end with 
matter, at the other end with spirit,” and “ keep things in order,” 
of “ regions governed by certain laws.” The “causal connection ” 
of law which he disavows in statement is involved in his argu- 
ment. What he puts out at the door creeps in at the window. 
His definition and his thought do not correspond. Methods, proc- 
esses, or uniformities do not bear fruit, or “deal with things” or 
“keep them in order,” or “ govern regions.” Evidently there is 
something in the author’s mind which does not at first appear. 
He says: “ After all, the true greatness of law lies in its vision of 
the Unseen. Law in the Visible is the Invisible in the Visible! 
And to speak of laws as natural is to define them in their applica- 
tion to a part of the universe, the sense part, whereas a wider sur- 
vey would lead us to regard all law as essentially spiritual.”? This 
is the secret idea which is essential to and ever peeping out from 
his argument. It is all true, but it annuls his only careful defini- 
tion. Law in its dynamic and yet more in its positive sense is 
clearly seen to be spiritual, to be, in fact, the energy of the One 
Holy Will, asserting itself in compulsion or in commandment. In 
this sense there is no reason to speak of the analogy or identity of 
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laws. There is but one law as there is but one element. “The 
reality is alone the spiritual,” + well says Mr. Drummond. This one 
law differentiates itself into a vast variety of expression, it projects 
itself downward, so that the natural world becomes an incarnation 
of the spiritual. “ But, by its unity amid all diversity, it constitutes 
all existence as a universe, correlated and interdependent, every- 
where bound by the Living Will of God.” Toward this position 
Mr. Drummond moves. But he does not clearly reach it. Nor 
is his own position consistent with it. 

One other term remains to be examined. What is meant by 
“identity of law”? How does it differ from analogy of law? 
Strangely enough, in spite of the strong assertion, we find no def- 
inition of it. I understand what is meant by an identical horse. 
It is not one just like it, but the same horse. I understand what 
is meant by an identical equation or proposition. It is one that 
can be directly converted into the other. But I confess I am at a 
loss to know how an identical method or process would differ from 
a similar method, unless the identity makes two methods a little 
more similar than mere similarity. They would then be exactly 
similar, which is not exactly what Mr. Drummond wants. A ver- 
bal identity of law seems to be all that is aimed at ; but this implies 
no more than similarity, for the same statement may apply in the 
physical realm in a physical sense, and in the spiritual realm in a 
spiritual sense. All language necessarily rests on a physical basis, 
and there is, doubtless, an essential correspondence between the 
spiritual and the physical. It is, therefore, simply a commonplace 
to say that a description of any method may have both a physical 
and a spiritual validity. When Mr. Drummond gives us criteria 
by which we may distinguish between analogy and identity of laws, 
we can better estimate the value of his distinction. Until then 
we must question the distinction itself. 

It may be the hold which this word “identity” has gotten on 
our author which causes him to be so blind to what others havo 
done. He supposes that no one before him has discovered the 
principle he asserts. At one time he seems to think that if tho 
identical law is not traced in both worlds, one or the other will be 
lawless. ‘The natural laws are great lines running through the 
universe. Do these lines stop with what we call the natural 
sphere? Is it probable that the hand which ruled them gave up 
the work where most of all they were required? Did that hand 
divide the world into two, a cosmos and a chaos, the higher being 
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the chaos?” 1 As if the laws of the higher must be the same 
with those of the lower or it would be a chaos! Yet, spite of his 
language, he does not mean that this “ great exception ” is chaotic, 
but simply that it is regarded as “not only a different world but a 
different kind of world, a world arranged on a totally different 
principle, under a different governmental scheme,” ? “an unintel- 
ligible world where the Reign of Mystery supersedes the Reign of 
Law.” *® He also speaks of the altogether “new and foreign set 
of laws,” * which he seems to think some might expect to find in 
the spiritual world. In that case he claims they “ never could 
take shape as definite ideas for want of words.” If the laws of 
this spiritual cosmos were utterly new and foreign to us, as well as 
to the physical world, of course such a world would be, to us, un- 
intelligible. That there may be in both spheres laws or methods 
thus alien to our understanding no one can deny. But if we our- 
selves belong to both departments, processes unrelated to one an- 
other might yet be related to us, and neither foreign nor new. 
Bishop Temple clearly shows how the origin of what he regards 
as two distinct sets of uniformities, the one physical, the other 
moral, is to be found in ourselves, since, experiencing causality in 
ourselves, we infer the same everywhere in the physical world, and, 
experiencing also in ourselves the imperative of the moral law, we 
apply that throughout the spiritual world. Thus from our dual 
nature we develop, or discover, a dual system of laws. 

But Mr. Drummond thinks we could not find words for spiritual 
laws which are not identical with physical methods. Not even if 
the methods were analogous? Do we not adapt physical terms to 
spiritual states and processes with a consciousness of their inad- 
equacy? That very word “law” is an instance. The moral law 
surely is not “identical” with any physical law, or even anal- 
ogous to it. Or suppose the same terms and elements are used in 
describing both sets of laws, but in different combinations, per- 
haps in reverse order. For instance, as shown in the chapter on 
Classification, the selective law of nature is, “ Quantity decreases 
as quality increases.”5 The characteristic of the highest is its 
selectness. But a yet more marked characteristic of the heavenly 
kingdom is its universality. Why may not the ratio of increase 
in quantity and quality be here in a direct instead of an inverse 
ratio, so that in some sense the law shall ultimately be for the 
highest kingdom? Quantity increases as quality increases. That 
would not be the first case of the direct reversal of natural law in 
the spiritual world. 
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But Mr. Drummond does not really suppose even that these two 
orders of worlds are regarded as so distinct and disparate. He 
refers to the constant analogy or correspondence which such men 
as Swedenborg, Butler, Carlyle, Bushnell, and others have found 
between the spiritual and physical, treating all visible things as 
emblems, and “ nature as an image of grace.” But all of this he 
dismisses as either poetical (!) or as affirming the analogy of phe- 
nomena, not the analogy of laws, still less their identity. Here, as 
elsewhere, he is oppressed by his own vagueness. Analogy is what 
he denies, identity is what he asserts. Yet in speaking of these 
laws he coolly remarks: “ As there will be some inconvenience in 
dispensing with the word ‘analogy,’ we shall continue occasionally 
to employ it. Those who apprehend the real relation will men- 
tally substitute the larger term (!).”2 

Let us return, however, to his statement of the novelty of this 
principle. “It is almost singular,” he says, “ that the identification 
of the laws of the spiritual world with the laws of nature should 
so long have escaped recognition. For it is involved in the whole 
structure of Parable.”? That is the exact fact. But there is 
much more involved in the parable than Mr. Drummond states. 
So much, indeed, as altogether to discredit the novelty of his 
thesis, so far as it may be true. For the parable is the. explicit 
statement not simply, as he declares, of the analogy of phenomena 
in the spiritual and physical world, but also of the analogy or 
identity, as the case may be, of Jaws. Only the vagueness in our 
author’s use of that term prevents his seeing this. Law he de- 
fines as method or process. “ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he reap” is the rigid statement of the method of nature and of 
morals. ‘“ First the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear,” “Consider the lilies how they grow!” are the same. Such 
affirmations of the parallelism or identity of natural and spiritual 
methods or laws are found throughout the Bible and in many 
other places. The church has constantly enforced the same truth, 
though unscientifically and unsystematically. 

It would be easy, moreover, but for the lack of space, to show 
how every monistic system of philosophy, whether idealistic or 
materialistic, seeks to speculatively construct the whole universe 
on the affirmation of the identity or oneness of law in the natural 
and spiritual, and in all realms. Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Rothe 
would all afford striking illustrations of this fact. 

But it will be enough, against our author’s claim of novelty, to 
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set the following quotation from the “ Reign of Law,” written over 
fifteen years before the book I am reviewing: “In the Scriptures 
there is no shyness of illustrating divine things by reference to the 
natural. On the contrary we are perpetually reminded that the 
laws of the spiritual world are in the highest sense laws of nature, 
whose obligation, cause, and effect are all in the constitution and 
course of things. Hence it is that so much was capable of being 
conveyed in the form of parable. . . . It is not merely, as Jeremy 
Taylor says, that all things are full of such resemblances — it is 
more than this, more than resemblance. It is the perpetual recur- 
rence, under infinite varieties of application, of the same rules and 
principles of divine government, of the same divine thoughts, divine 
purposes, divine affections. Hence it is that no verbal definitions 
can convey religious truth with the fullness or accuracy which be- 
longs to nature. Man’s nature and life being, of course, included 
in the term.” ! That statement effectually disposes of all later 
claim for novelty in the identification of spiritual and physical laws. 
The last work of the Duke of Argyll, “The Unity of Nature,” 
though less popular than the book we are now considering, is far 
more profound and scientific, and grasps the whole truth of the 
unity in difference pervading nature in a much more satisfactory 
way, besides laying a firmer basis for practical applications. 

Despite all criticism, however, there is no denying a certain 
definite value to Mr. Drummond’s book and method. In what 
does it consist? For years, as he reminds us in the Preface,? 
there has been an increasing tendency to apply law to the various 
departments of life. In different ways, and with different aims, 
Mr. Buckle, Mr. Bagehot, Mr. Spencer, the Duke of Argyll, and 
many others have codperated toward the universal extension of 
the Reign of Law. Those who see God anywhere are learning to 
see everywhere the orderly working of a supreme, righteous Will. 
Mr. Drummond alludes to this great truth. But in tracing the 
applications of law, it is not his method to work from above down- 
wards, showing how processes, which vary according to the ma- 
terial in which they appear, are yet the harmonious expressions of 
that one Will. Beginning at the bottom, Mr. Drummond claims 
that the processes of the physical world may be everywhere re- 
discovered in the spiritual world. What use does he make of 
the various natural laws? 

First, there are the mathematical laws, law in this case being 
necessarily the equivalent of relations. How does he, or might 
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he, apply these to the spiritual world? Mathematical relations 
pervade the material universe. How shall we trace them in the 
spiritual world? In what form will these identical laws reappear 
in the realm of morals and of faith? Mr. Drummond does not 
say. 

Then come the mechanical laws or processes. There is, un- 
doubtedly, such a thing as mechanism in mind and morals. But 
how do we ascertain this to be identical with the laws of matter? 
The law or method of gravitation is that attraction varies inversely 
as the square of the distance and directly as the mass. How shall 
we apply this in regions where the properties of time and space 
have no application? Mr. Drummond has felt the difficulty, and 
attempted to meet it. But his reply reads like a huge joke, and 
has been so severely criticised in this “ Review” } and elsewhere 
that it needs no further attention. To say, “It is not law that 
fails, but opportunity,” is to yield the argument. Where no water 
is there are no water processes or laws. Law exists only to the 
extent of its validity. 

There are many other mechanical laws: those of cohesion, 
chemical affinity, light, heat, electricity, crystallization, ete. Does 
Mr. Drummond apply these to the psychical world? Not at all. 
There are such things as spiritual light, heat, and elective affinity. 
The analogy of laws is striking and instructive. But who would 
venture to say that the discovery of the analogy of laws is novel, 
or that it amounts to identity? 

The next laws we come to are those of life, of organic develop- 
ment. Here we are on our author’s chosen ground. In many 
striking and beautiful ways he traces these organic processes in 
the growth of the Christian life. In fact, throughout the volume 
he attempts nothing else. The whole work is nothing more nor 
less than the application of biology to the Christian life, and its 
title would more correctly read Organic Law in the Spiritual 
Life. The secret of its success is largely in the utility and fer- 
tility of this thought, which, though not new, is freshly stated, and 
strikingly illustrated. "We have here a chapter added to natural 
history by the description of the mysterious origin, the processes 
and hindrances of the life of God in the soul of man. This life 
is shown to be subject to some of the natural laws of growth. We 


‘have the physiology and pathology of the regenerate life. We ac- 
-cept the gift with thanks. But the limitations of this method 


should be fully recognized. The physiological aspect of any life is 
1 Vol. i., p. 107. 
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altogether different from its ethical aspect. To describe the proc- 
esses is not to give the cause, the quality, or the aim. Physiology 
does not furnish the philosophy or the morals of life. The new 
sense which law acquires when applied to voluntary action shows 
that no description of the forms or methods of spiritual beings 
can give the secret of their character. The new life cannot be ex- 
haustively or even distinctively expressed in physical or natural 
formule. Only what is common to the two worlds or the two 
lives can be thus indicated. That which is peculiar to the new 
life, which is its own law and makes it to be what it is, this must 
be told in terms which contrast with, or perhaps even contradict 
the other. Not biology, but Christology, will give the truest ex- 
pression of the spiritual life. 

But apart from the distinction between the ethical and physio- 
logical aspect of every life there is a fundamental fallacy in Mr. 
Drummond’s use of the word “life.” In assuming the identity of 
the laws of life, he assumes the substantial identity of life wherever 
found. But ios and {7 are essentially distinct. Sameness may 
be predicated of them only where it is shown to exist. That, 
owing to the double sense of language, they are often called by 
the same name no more proves their identity of substance or of 
law than the use of the word “ lizht” in both a physical and men- 
tal sense proves the sameness, in substance or law, of mind and 
matter. The obvious resemblances or analogies have in both cases 
caused the use of a common term, but from that common term we 
have no right to argue at once back to further identity. Mr. 
Drummond feels this difficulty and attempts to meet it, but he 
does so only by assertion, by a false use of the law of continuity, 
and by a geometrical illustration which is most unhappily chosen, 
and erroneously applied. In so far as {#y has the element of [ios 
in it, the laws of Bios may be looked for there too; in so far as it 
differs from {ios in its essence, new laws may be at least expected. 
Or, taking law in a dynamic sense, in so far as {wy differs from 
Bios, in so far it results from new laws. 

I have undertaken to criticise the method and arguments of 
this book rather than its results. So much fine thought has 
seldom been presented to the public with so much confusion of 
thought. And the defects of method fairly debar us from much 
serious consideration of the conclusions reached. However stimu- 
lating and suggestive, however practical or near the truth, they 
require a thorough revision of argument before they can be ac- 
cepted, and to revise the argument would be to revise the con- 
clusions. 
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Two or three suggestions may be allowed, however, touching the 
results. 

With his customary confusion of thought Mr. Drummond leaves 
us uncertain whether he supposes that natural law applies through- 
out the spiritual world, or only in a limited part of it, and also 
whether he supposes there may actually be new laws in the higher 
province or not. “As the natural laws are continuous through 
the universe of matter and of space, so they will be continuous 
through the universe of spirit.” 1 This sums up his position, as 
fortified by the law of continuity. The burden of disproof he 
throws on those who deny it, “who may be bold enough to take 
up the position that a region exists where at last the principle of 
continuity fails. To do this, one would have to overturn nature, 
then science, and last the human mind.”? This seems sufficiently 
clear and emphatic. It certainly looks like affirming the univer- 
sal extension of natural law. Yet before this he has already said : 
“ How much of the spiritual world is covered by natural law we 
do not propose at present to inquire. It is certain, at least, that 
the whole is not covered.” In the Preface there is apparent a 
disposition to “ hedge,” as it would be vulgarly termed. We learn 
that “to reconstruct a spiritual religion, or a department of spirit- 
ual religion, on the lines of nature, is all the method can pretend 
to.”* We have also, with the candor which is conspicuous 
throughout the book, the admission that the importance of the 
idea may have been exaggerated by him; the pointed assertion 
that “the application of natural law to the spiritual world has de- 
cided and necessary limits,”® and that “there are some depart- 
ments of theology where the jurisdiction of science cannot be 
sought.” ® With all of this we heartily agree, but this does not 
agree with the rest of the book. 

We find the same difficulty in deciding whether Mr. Drummond 
really accepts important new laws in his third realm, the region 
of the “twice born” or the kingdom of Heaven. He admits 
there may be such laws, yet claims that we can neither express nor 
discover them, except as they may coincide with some known or 
unknown natural law. “ After all, then, our knowledge of higher 
law must be limited by our knowledge of the lower.” ”’ But neither 
the law nor our knowledge or expression of it in the second or 
organic kingdom is limited by the law or knowledge of the first 
or inorganic kingdom, from which it is so widely and catastrophi- 
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cally separated. We belong to both kingdoms, we can interpret 
both, though so different. Why, then, in the third great king- 
dom, — to which we may also belong, and which is yet more widely 
removed from the second than the second from the first, — should 
we not, with the new substance of divine life, discover essentially 
new laws, laws peculiar to and constituters of that kingdom? Is 
not that involved in Mr. Drummond’s admissions? 

A few words in conclusion concerning the application of biology 
to the regenerate life. The objections to Mr. Drummond’s treat- 
ment of this subject are these: 1. A phrase used by Christ as a 
striking metaphor-— “Ye must be born again” —is employed 
as a technical scientific formula, for which we find no sufficient 
warrant. 2. The fact is ignored that while Christ and the apos- 
tles sometimes make the division between the kingdom of this 
world and the kingdom of God, along the /ife-line corresponding 
to the division into inorganic and organic in nature, they quite as 
often divide it according to other categories, corresponding with 
other distinctions of nature. Sometimes the line of metaphorical 
division lies far back in the inorganic or mechanical realm sepa- 
rating life into regions of light and darkness. Then, again, the 
separation is between the sleeping and waking, or between sickness 
and health. Most frequently of all, the will is the dividing line, 
the will to come, the will not to come; the acceptance, the rejec- 
tion of Christ. Each of these distinctions, then, is but relative 
and metaphorical. 

Finally, the fact is ignored that the “natural man” is in an 
essentially unnatural state. It is not a case of unorganic or un- 
organized existence, but of disorganized and mal-organized life. 
The will is of the very essence of the spiritual, and the will has 
developed an evil life. Mr. Drummond’s theory of spiritual, 
biogenesis accords superficially with the Apostle John’s distinction 
between flesh and spirit, and with Paul’s doctrine of the first and 
second Adam, but it is not in accord with the scriptural doctrine 
of the Fall and of Redemption. The Fall is the shattering of the 
divine image. Redemption is restoration as well as development. 
Sin is a derangement. Regeneration is a rearrangement, accord- 
ing to the original plan. It is the return of the Prodigal; the 
bringing back of the lost sheep to the home ; the putting off the 
old man and the putting on the new. As sin itself, in all its 
laws and workings, is anti-natural, so redemption, as applied to 


sin, is absolutely extranatural and supernatural in its law and re- 
sults. 
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There is a vision of a revelation of one law in the multiplicity 
of laws and infinity of phenomena which may well fill us with 
delight. Every figure halts, but better than the picture of the 
circle, with its radiating laws, seems to me that of the spiral. 
Ever returning upon itself, yet never in the same path, descend- 
ing in its regular winding way from God to lowest atom, ever 
striving upward from atom to God, one law binds the universe 
together. Yet this spiral is a cable composed of many strands, 
each of which is a distinct law, with its own peculiar character 
and working. By this strangely formed bond of diversity in unity 
the universe, despite slip and fall, is slowly lifted up toward God. 
But though all is in this cable, the cable is not all. A strange, 
electric thrill runs through its whole length, a something not to be 
formulated in terms of the cable, or in any law, which is yet the 
source of all law, a message, as it were, sent to every part of the 
whole, the same, yet ever different, ever using, ever forming these 
many wires, but never to be expressed in terms of the wire. 
This electric thrill is the personal holy will of God. The unity 
of the whole is found in this, yet this is something distinct from 
the unity of the whole. The secret of. the world lies in the divine 
thought and purpose, which quickens all nature, and becomes 
articulate in the life of man, which is the message sent along 
the cable with its many strands; for which alone those strands 
exist, but in which strands the message can never be lost. Here 
is unity and continuity of law in all worlds. Here is something 
distinct from law, yet framing and using law to form a universe. 
Here is a divine will and power which contains the secret of exist- 
ence in all its forms and realms. If, as we believe, Mr. Drum- 
mond, through all confusion of thought, is really aiming at some 

+ truth like this, with all our heart we say Amen. 
Edward A. Lawrence. 
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A POLITICAL POSITIVIST.! 


HarpDty any of the notable men of the Renaissance was so 
little affected as Machiavelli by its dominant spirit, its worship of 
classical ideals, its emulation of ancient Greece and Rome, and its 
profound solicitude for the recovery of every bit of information 
connected with their past. Born in 1469, he was probably too 
young to have been one of those ardent humanists who gathered 
about Lorenzo the Magnificent at the villa described by Hallam, 
“ overhanging the towers of Florence, on the steep slope of that 
lofty hill crowned by the mother city, the ancient Fiesole, in gar- 
dens which Tully might have envied,” where, “ with Ficino, Lan- 
dino, and Politian at his side, he delighted his hours of leisure 
with the beautiful visions of Platonic philosophy,” and he was 
never identified in any way with these scholarly associates of 
Lorenzo who survived him, and never participated in their liter- 
ary and philosophical pursuits. “Beautiful visions of Platonic 
philosophy” never impaired the vigor of his extremely practical 
mind, or his aptitude for the business of life. He was rather a 
disciple of Aristotle, with a keen perception of what was going on 
about him, than a dreamy and mystical Platonist. A meretricious. 
literature, evolved by writers who rejected their own vernacular — 
the language of Dante and Boccaccio —for a debased Latinity, 
and whether Dryasdusts like Poggio Bracciolini, or sycophants 
like Politian, were more intent upon elegance of diction and an, 
outward conformity to classical standards of taste than upon their 
antiquarianism or their versified flattery, could not obtain the re-. 
spectful consideration of Machiavelli for either its objects or its 
form. It was a literature of stylists and dilettants, with no higher 
or more serious purpose than to exhibit the artistic and mechan- 
ical skill of its authors, or to supply a refined amusement for 
their patrons. Matter was sacrificed for niceties of expression ; 
ideas for a tasteful and harmonious arrangement of sentences. 
Puerility of thought was made respectable, and even admirable, 
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by accuracy of taste. Literature was simply a subdivision of exs- 
thetics, and, as such, it was finical in the outset and fantastic in 
the end. 

Instead of being influenced by these literary tendencies, the 
style of Machiavelli is in marked contrast to them. It is charac- 
terized by an effort to present the truth, as it was conceived by 
him, plainly and effectively, and without ornament or affectation. 
He does not labor to construct an elaborate and artificial style, but 
clothes his thought in such words as serve best to make it per- 
spicuous, and as are suggested by it. The gift of lucidity, which 
was denied to his contemporaries, was freely bestowed upon him. 
Without caring for style, he became the founder of one which has 
survived until our own day, while the trappings with which other 
writers of the Renaissance overlaid their trite reflections were 
cast aside at the close of that period. 

In him the style was the man, and it indicates the positive qual- 
ity of his mind. It was simply the vehicle of his thought, and 
was not suffered to divert attention from its substance. In the 
political studies and observations on account of which he is best 
known, and with which we are mainly concerned, he never wan- 
dered far from the facts by which they were suggested to his mind. 
Entering the service of the Florentine Republic, as Secretary of the 
Ten, on the expulsion of the Medici in 1498, and serving in that 
capacity until the return of that family to the control of Florence 
in 1512, he was connected, during that time, with the general 
administration of home and foreign affairs, and was sent on vari- 
ous diplomatic missions to Cesar Borgia, the French court, the 
Emperor Maximilian, and the Pope, and had unusual opportuni- 
ties for becoming intimately acquainted with the political events 
and the politicians of that epoch. Upon the facts that came 
under his observation and within his experience as an officer and 
agent of the government, as they were supplemented by his studies 
of history, were based those political generalizations which were 
afterwards given to the world in the “ Prince,” the “ Discourses on 
Livy,” and incidentally in the “History of Florence.” In the 
basis of these works, the mode of their preparation, may be dis- 
covered their explanation, and an exposition of the character and 
purposes of Machiavelli which is more just and reasonable than is 
to be had in any of those fanciful theories which represent him as 
laying a trap for Lorenzo, to whom the “ Prince” was dedicated, 
by presenting an example for his imitation which would lead him 
to destruction ; or as the author of a piece of grave irony to warn 
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nations against the schemes of ambitious and unscrupulous men ; 
or as formulating the opinions of a community which had reached 
such a stage of depravity as to be absolutely unconscious of any 
distinction between right and wrong. He investigated the polit- 
ical actions of men and states just as Darwin has since investi- 
gated the facts of nature, and the main difficulty with the conclu- 
sions of Machiavelli is that they are based upon facts that are 
insufficient for a final generalization of universal applicability. 
The scope of his investigation was virtually limited by the Italian 
boundaries, and the centuries in which he lived; other countries 
and ages supplying him with illustrations instead of facts. Had 
it been extended over a wider area, and through a longer period 
of time, he might have discovered that government may be suc- 
cessfully administered without recourse to the cruel and wicked 
devices with which its administration was accompanied in that 
age of the world. He might have learned that the political con- 
dition of Italy was abnormal, and that a prolongation of it involved 
a repression of healthful activities without whose aid any stability 
of government is impossible. Or he might have learned from 
Savonarola that there is a moral order in the affairs of men which 
may not be violated with impunity; that communities may find 
peace and prosperity by adapting themselves to it, and that they 
incur the gravest penalties by its violation ; but the skeptical man 
of the world saw nothing more in Savonarola than a crafty friar 
who was scheming for the mastery of Florence. 

Wherever Machiavelli looked he saw the Italian states rent 
with the strife of factions. Men gained power by fraud and 
violence and held it by the same means. The only security a 
ruler had was in the destruction of his rivals; they were openly 
murdered in the streets, or lured with fair speeches into his toils 
and quietly despatched without ceremony or mercy. Poison and 
the stiletto were important adjuncts in the government of a 
state, and on all necessary occasions they did their perfect work. 
Cesar Borgia, who was one of the master spirits of that age, and 
deeply impressed the imagination of Machiavelli while an ambas- 
sador at his court and by his achievements as a soldier and states- 
man, freed himself from the troublesome hostility of the Orsini 
by inviting them to partake of his hospitality at Sinagaglia and 
strangling them while they were his guests. Government appeared 
to be impossible without at least a defensive use of some of the 
means which were continually invoked for its overthrow; it seemed 
as if the prevalent anarchy could be overcome only by the au- 
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dacious iniquities of a splendid malefactor like the Duke of Va- 


lentinois. So it seemed to Machiavelli on a scientific examination 
of the politics of Italy as revealed by its history and under his 
own personal observation. He did not urge that fraud and vio- 
lence ought to be, but that they were; he did not insist that they 
were right, but that they were inevitable. He was not a Plato nor 
a Sir Thomas More, exercising his fancy in the construction of 
ideal commonwealths like the Republic or the Utopia, but he was 
@ positivist, in the modern sense, engaged according to the modern 
spirit, in the elaboration of a science and art of politics. Hegel, 
in his “ Philosophy of History,” says of the “ Prince” : “ This book 
has often been cast aside with horror as containing maxims of the 
most revolting tyranny ; yet it was Machiavelli's high sense of the 
importance of constituting a state, which caused him to lay down 
the principles on which alone states could be founded under the 
circumstances. The isolated lords and lordships had to be en- 
tirely suppressed ; and although our idea of freedom is incom- 
patible with the means which he proposes both as the only avail- 
able and also as wholly justifiable— including as these do the most 
reckless violence, all kinds of deception, murder, and like — yet 
we must confess that the despots who had to be subdued were 
assailable in no other way, inasmuch as indomitable lawlessness 
and perfect depravity were thoroughly engrained in them.” 

Other writers have considered human affairs from a similar 
point of view without having been so vigorously denounced, al- 
though they have not escaped the criticism of moralists like Car- 
lyle. Jeremy Bentham,—who undertook to create a science of 
morals by an inquiry, according to inductive metheds, into the 
motives of human conduct, and who adopted utility as a test of 
its morality, in order that there might be some fixed and indu- 
bitable criterion, external to ourselves, which would not vary with 
the difference in individual consciences, and by which it might bo 
estimated, —is a modern instance of one who has attempted to 
do in the department of pure morals what Machiavelli undertook 
in the department of politics. Many have censured Bentham be- 
cause it was said that he proposed that human conduct should be 
governed by low considerations of utility, when the truth is that 
he made no recommendation concerning it. He thought he had 
discovered, upon a comprehensive survey of the moral actions of 
mankind, that they are suggested and controlled by considerations 
of utility. By elevating and broadening the definition of utility 
he obviated much censure that otherwise might have gone beyond 
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the Carlylean epithets of Word-monger and Motive-grinder, and 
become as virulent as that which has followed his Italian proto- 
type. Political economists have also been criticised for having 
attempted to found a science upon the unvarying selfishness of 
human nature as it appears to them upon an investigation of its 
phenomena. It is irrational to charge any of these writers, what- 
ever may be our opinion of the value or results of their inquiries, 
with being immoral or commending immorality. The real ques- 
tion for our consideration is the sufficiency of the facts upon 
which their generalizations are based and the extent of their ap- 
plication. 

Even scientific men are fallible, and it is easy to mistake a local 
and accidental condition of affairs for a universal and permanent 
one. Men are still to be found who believe that the evils of our 
spoils system, with its shameless traffic in public trusts, are in- 
eradicable ; that it is so intrenched in the natural and everlast- 
ing order and constitution of things that the heavens and earth 
will pass away sooner than it will succumb to the sentimental 
and pedantic notions of its opponents. Were one who is familiar 
with the practical operation of that syst.m to write a scientific 
treatise upon our politics as they are revealed in it, the acquisi- 
tion of power under it and through the instrumentalities it pre- 
sents, he might produce a work which would silence and confound 
the critics of Machiavelli. Probability is not grossly violated by 
supposing the author of such a work to be ordinarily capable of 
distinguishing right from wrong, and no one would have the 
hardihood to contend that his work would be an accurate index 
of the moral sense of the American people. It would be chiefly 
remarkable for its narrowness and provinciality, for broader views 
must convince any one that the spoils system, instead of being a 
cherished institution which is inseparable from the administration 
of our government, is really an ugly excrescence upon it which is 
disappearing under the application of an effective moral cautery. 

Limitation of view, specialism, is one of the faults of modern 
scientific investigation as well as one of its merits. The concen- 
tration of faculties upon a particular order of facts has produced 
the most excellent results, but generalizations upon these facts do 
not always retain their value when codrdinated with other facts 
and laws of the moral and material universe. Such generaliza- 
tions, outside the immediate range of the facts on which they are 
predicated, are often worthless and are violations of cosmic unity. 
The inquiries of Machiavelli were not only confined almost wholly 
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to the experience of Italy within the period of the Renaissance, 
but they were further restricted to the political actions of men as 
distinguished from their moral actions. Politics was not con- 
sidered by him as a branch or department of ethics, as it was 
justly considered by Carlyle, but as something entirely indepen- 
dent of the latter. A separation of the two, the ostracism of con- 
science from politics, is not uncommon, and it has been the source 
of innumerable errors in belief and practice. The ends of patri- 
otism are so exalted, and concern so many, that an immunity from 
moral restraints is continually claimed for them. It was so in 
Machiavelli’s time, it is so in our own. Burckhardt says of him: 
“Virtuous indignation at his expense is thrown away upon us who 
have seen in what sense political morality is understood by the 
statesmen of our own century.” Fraud and violence are still em- 
ployed at the South to prevent the supremacy of the negro; and 
practical politicians at the North, whose moral sensibilities are 
deeply shocked by the wickedness of their Southern brethren, still 
sneer at the sensitiveness of a conscience that will not permit its 
owner to ratify every act of his party. Machiavelli was a prac- 
tical politician as well as a literary man, —the two vocations were 
not incompatible in the age in which he lived, — and he was also 
a sincere and disinterested patriot. The state was the object of 
his deepest and most affectionate solicitude. It transcended all 
other considerations ; it was the one thing which was superior in 
importance to everything else. He longed for the creation of an 
Italian state by a fusion of the discordant little principalities 
whose continual wrangling obstructed their growth and made them 
an easy prey for a mercenary condottiert or foreign auxiliaries ; 
strong enough to resist the foreign aggression by which Italy had 
been oppressed and humiliated, and relying for its strength upon a 
native soldiery. But it was not a state like that contemplated by 
Savonarola, existing for the glory of God, and dedicated to the 
promotion of religion and morality; or like that described by 
Burke as “a partnership in all science, a partnership in all art, a 
partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection;” it was not even 
like that for which Burke expressed a lofty disdain as “ a partner- 
ship agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico, or tobacco, 
or some other such low concern,” although the commercial spirit 
was then abroad in Florence. It was the state as an end in itself, 
with its energies and resources devoted to the establishment and 
perpetuation of its own power; and, among the ancients, it had 
its counterpart in the political, militant, and juridical state of the 
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Romans, instead of the partnership in science and art which was 
realized among the Greeks, and touched the imagination of Burke. 
Its welfare was involved in the character and ability of its ruler, 
and could be obtained and preserved only through the success of 
his government, and so the ruler was practically the state. While 
Machiavelli may have had some inkling of our modern conception 
of the state as a living organism, it was associated in his mind 
with the ancient notion that its growth and development must be 
fostered and directed by external agencies, or, in other words, by 
its rulers, and would be impossible without their care; and it was, 
therefore, regarded by him more as a work of art than as a work 
of nature. Its ruler occupied in his system the place that he 
occupied in fact. He was above legal and moral restrictions, —a 
law unto himself. The prosperity of the state was identical with 
his own, and his actions were judged as they served to promote 
their joint advantage. No weak casuistry was attempted for their 
justification according to ethical standards; their moral value was 
simply ignored, and they were estimated solely with reference to 
their practical effect as political actions. It was impossible to 
apply to the conduct of one holding such an exalted position the 
ordinary standards of moral judgment as they are applied in 
private life. The separation of politics from morality was com- 
plete and logically unavoidable so far as he was concerned. 
“Placed in a thoroughly exceptional position, like the God in 
whose image he was made,” says Professor Villari, “above and 
beyond society, with the power of manipulating it according to 
his own pleasure, there is no longer any morai standard by which 
we can measure his actions. These acquired an independent, im- 
personal value, and were neither honest nor dishonest in the true 
sense of the word; but were useful or harmful, praiseworthy or 
blameworthy, accordingly as they did or did not attain the pro- 
posed end. . . . To Machiavelli it seemed idle to inquire whether 
a political action was moral or immoral according to the standard 
established for private actions, for his world of politics was ruled 
by substantially different laws.” 

It was the labor of Machiavelli to ascertain these laws by an 
inquiry into the facts upon which they are based, but neither laws 
nor facts were codrdinated with other laws and facts of the moral 
universe or subjected to any ethical test whatever. He did not 
extend his inquiry into the purpose and value of government, but 
he assumed that it was the chief concern of mankind and a thing 
to be desired irrespective of the uses to which it might be put. 
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He had the narrowness of a specialist whose view is limited to a 
mere segment of human conduct, and a politician who does not 
look beyond the immediate consequences of political action. But 
the mode of his inquiry was more important than its immediate 
results. It was an application of the positive method to the affairs 
of government ; and, as such, it marked the advent of a new epoch . 
in human thought. Such an inquiry would have been impossible 
in the Middle Ages; for, when the affairs of-nations were thought 
to be under the special and immediate guidance of the Almighty 
and simple manifestations of his will, any investigation of them 
necessarily became a purely speculative inquiry into the operation 
of the divine mind. 

Still it must be said that the triumphs of the positive method 
have been won in the physical sciences. These sciences are based 
on material facts which have no moral significance. Their quali- 
ties are fixed and unalterable, and may be definitely ascertained. 
It is different when the facts for investigation are the actions of 
men. There cannot be the same certainty about them, and the 
moral quality is their most important element. A coldly critical 
and passionless survey of acts that are entitled to moral reproba- 
tion is repugnant to our way of thinking about them. Possibly 
there is no sufficient reason why a medical treatise on abortion, 
for instance, should be accompanied with reflections upon its 
criminality, but we are offended by their omission. On the other 
hand, the indignation which is naturally excited by the contempla- 
tion of immorality, and the absence of which in any writer is felt 
to be a serious defect, is not a proper accompaniment of the scien- 
tifie temper. For these reasons any science that is based upon a 
positive inquiry into the external facts of human conduct is not 
apt to be exact or popular, and its conclusions can have little more 


than a presumptive value. 
Noble C. Butler. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT CAPITAL AND LABOR.! 


THE experiences of the last few weeks, culminating in anarchy 
and murder, once more illustrate the peril to the community of 
large bodies of men in a condition of organized voluntary idle- 
ness, which condition, however brought about, and however peace- 
ful the primary intent of its participants, has, as on other occa- 
sions, furnished opportunity to the scoundrels who infest our great 
cities to recruit the ranks of law-breakers and devastators. 

While these bloody experiences are certainly a part of the les- 
son of the hour, it is not within my present purpose to discuss 
them, and, in a certain sense, they have passed the stage of dis- 
cussion. They, however, emphasize the need of careful study of 
the signs of the times, not forgetting that bitter prejudice and 
unmerited sympathy are, equally, foes to justice. While I coun- 
sel moderation and charity at every stage of treatment of existing 
troubles, the diagnosis of the disease must be accurate if we seek 
a cure. Not a little of the development of so-called labor troubles 
is crime and not mistake, and must be regarded as crime, what- 
ever our charity towards the criminal. We shall deceive our- 
selves, and help no one, if we err in this behalf. Law-abiding 
citizens are to-day unanimous in their condemnation of the final 
outcome of the long term of excitement that our country has 
passed through, but an honest reading of the record of the strike 
period, in the light of to-day, will reveal much of public sin of 
omission as well as of commission. The spirit of discord, cul- 
minating in crime, has been a growth and not an outburst, and 
that growth has been possible because of thoughtless public toler- 
ance of the spirit of disorder, in its earlier stages and milder 
forms. 

No one can realize more fully than I do the utter impossibility 
of a comprehensive presentation of the labor problem in the time 
I may properly occupy. I shall offer no apology for the fact 
that I work largely in the primary departments of my subject, be- 
cause I am convinced that many current misapprehensions. rest 
upon premises, which, however plausible, seem to forget that both 
business and humanitarian plans have to accept as a base of ac- 
tion men and women as they are, and facts as they exist. 

We do not live in Utopia, but in New England. The business 
1 A paper read before the Boston Congregational Club, May 24, 1886. 
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man, be he employer or employed, has certainly no right to seek 
absolution from Christian duty and principle in any of his deal- 
ings with his fellow man, but successful leadership of either a 
great business enterprise or a great Christian church was never 
achieved by the use of rigid theoretical formulas instead of con- 
stant study of and adaptation to the resources, agencies, and ob- 
stacles available and involved. 

For obvious reasons, I shall seek to use as illustrations of my 
argument the class of experiences with which we are generally 
familiar ; and right here I may properly warn you that I bring 
neither an essay nor an oration, but only the plain words of a 
business man, being some of my thinking on capital and labor. 

The members of this club are not equals in stature, in avoirdu- 
pois, in personal comeliness, in grace of movement, in physical 
strength, or in intellectual power. I presume none of you can tell 
me accurately why this disparity exists, but it is irremediable in- 
equality nevertheless. There are those present who can preach 
better, teach better or (possibly) dance better, or who can better 
design or build a house, or keep a better hotel, or better plead a 
cause in court, or better lead a regiment or an army, or better 
manage a railroad than I can, and for such of these various ser- 
vices as any of you have occasion to seek you would properly pay 
somebody else more than you would me. 

When all of these and a thousand other disparities shall have 
been overcome, and men shall have become equal in industry, in- 
tegrity, and economy, and all of the countless conditions that repre- 
sent existing inequalities shall have been reconciled to each other, 
the labor problem will be easy of solution. I will leave it to you 
to fix the date when all these things shall be accomplished. But 
until then, neither legislation nor resolution by any organization 
whatever can make all men equal in their conditions, comforts, 
or possessions. 

If it were possible to provide that at some fixed hour of a day 
named the entire wealth of this country should be equally divided 
among all the people of the country, the duration of equality 
would not be five minutes, and twenty-four hours would find a 
considerable per cent. of the participants unburdened by any 
share of their so lately acquired wealth, and ready for another 
division. A few months would find a goodly proportion of the 
former rich men to be again becoming rich and a large part of 
the former poor men again becoming poor, and all the statutes 
that could be enacted or contracts that could be made could not 
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change this result. And so in my study of the labor problem, I 
accept, at the outset, the condition of practical inequality of the 
human brotherhood, whether in the factory, the studio, the ware- 
house, the forum, the pulpit, or the school, and I earnestly coun- 
sel a recognition of the beneficence of the quality of true leader- 
ship in the worthy affairs of humanity. This quality admits of 
development and cultivation, but, in its nature, it must be re- 
garded as a divine endowment of genius for noble ends. While 
it may be the true mission of the many to be followers in the 
battle of life, it is equally the mission and the duty of the few 
to be leaders; of course, with full and true recognition of the 
responsibility to God and man attaching thereto. Leadership, on 
a proper foundation, means duty and responsibility rather than 
privilege. 

In presenting to you some of my thoughts on the labor prob- 
lem, I am not, distinctively, either an exponent or an antagonist 
of any current theory. The epidemic that has swept over our 
land has been so sudden in its attack and so violent in its ravages 
that the performance of the duty of the hour should, as it seems 
to me, be permeated with the spirit of patient forbearance, striv- 
ing to avoid every thought of bitterness, but yielding to neither 
passion nor panic. 

In my discussion, while I by no means admit the accuracy of 
current classification of laborer and non-laborer, I accept the def- 
inition of usage, applying the term “laborer” to the man or woman 
who, without money capital, gives to an employer, for stipulated 
pay, his or her physical toil. If I use the term “laborer,” I shall 
use it in this sense, whatever its accuracy or non-accuracy. 

I may here properly remark that, in so far as I have occasion 
to refer to recent and present labor disturbances, I am guided by 
the fact that the existing war, “if it be war,” has been largely 
waged on considerations other than alleged insufficiency of wages. 
In large measure the demands for increased wages have been 
kindly considered and in many cases promptly granted. I state 
this premise, at the outset, because possibly it influences my entire 
argument. 

While it sometimes seems to me possible that the American 
people, native and adopted, are not appreciative of a prosperity 
unparalleled in history, and that a spirit of gratitude for actual 
blessings and privileges would greatly reduce the apparent dimen- 
sions of their hardships, there is no room to doubt that the preva- 
lent spirit of misunderstanding between wage-payers and wage- 
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earners justifies anxiety and demands the exercise of wisdom and 
mutual forbearance. There should be no non-interested parties 
in such issues as are reported, almost daily, in our public prints. 
The duty of the citizen at such a time may be silence, or it may 
be speech, but careless or thoughtless speech can have no justifica- 
tion. No degree of honest intent can justify a guess at premises 
as a foundation for critical argument upon important issues. 

The present is certainly not the time for indifference, but it is 
still less the time for rant. Rhetorical declamation is cheap, and 
may have no evil intent, but it may do a great deal of mischief. 
The opportunity for thoughtful, patient, kindly advice and sym- 
pathy towards all parties actively involved in current misunder- 
standings is one that every good citizen ought to be willing to 
utilize, but gush without knowledge is a quality that must not be 
mistaken for philanthropy. It is no cause for surprise, but is 
none the less to be deplored, that many writers and public speak- 
ers, the honesty of whose motives cannot be doubted, have been 
so disturbed by the excitements of the hour that their utterance 
has been hasty and apparently partial, and they find themselves 
thereby crippled at a time when their influence is most needed. 
But unhappily some public speakers do not, in this hour of peril, 
seem to be even honest in their utterances. A representative in 
Congress from the great State of New York, himself a manufac- 
turer, in a recent speech, says: “ Thousands of men are to-day in 
the presence of starvation. The avenues of work are being closed 
up, mostly the result of over-taxatiow.” 

This statement is neither true nor of the class of fiction that 
can be called harmless, because it tends to promote just what it 
pretends to try to prevent. The avenues of work, at more than 
living wages, are not closed up or being closed up, except by the 
act of the workmen themselves, in many cases without even the 
plea of insufficient wages. Nor in this favored land of ours are 
“thousands of men,” who are honest and industrious, “in the 
presence of starvation,” from whatever cause. The tongue is 
verily an unruly member and, at the present time, especially capa- 
ble of doing a great deal of mischief. 

While it is unquestionably true that not a few people are work- 
ing for inadequate wages, and the oft quoted opinion that profits 
are not equitably apportioned between labor and capital may be 
justifiable, of which features of the problem I am more than will- 
ing to encourage rigid examination, yet when orators talk about 
New England as the home of starvation wages, and her people 
as white slaves, it is simply arrant nonsense, or something worse. 
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A Christian people accepts the binding force of the injunction, 
“* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you do ye even so to 
them,” and, not unjustly, ascribes the world’s seeming failures 
to non-application of this principle to the affairs of daily life. 
But human interpretations of application or non-application of 
the golden rule to our business relations are very frequently at 
fault, and this from a good many causes other than intentional in- 
justice. Chief among these is inevitable imperfectness in knowl- 
edge of facts involved in issues under consideration. The intri- 
cacy of most departments of business is far greater than a 
non-expert in those departments can at a glance appreciate, and 
erroneous interpretations are therefore not cause for surprise. 

I suppose that all of you have watched mechanics who were 
such masters of their art that all difficulty seemed to vanish 
under their touch, and the thought almost takes form, “ How easy 
that work seems to be ;” and such a fancy might not be dissipated 
until you should take tool in hand and try to perform what seems 
80 easy. 

So with the experienced and accurate merchant or manufac- 
turer. The man unlearned in either of those professions, even he 
who may be on the topmost round of another ladder of learning 
and experience, would be surprised if he should discover how much 
there is that seems to him to be performed by the merchant or 
manufacturer without effort, that has actually cost many years of 
expensive experience for the ability to perform at all. Whatever 
of truth or fallacy may be represented in the proposition “ What- 
ever is, is right,” it certainly were folly to ignore actual con- 
ditions of business relations if we would be helpful towards a 
solution of the labor problem. The right to do may not be in any 
degree akin to the wisdom of doing. Many acts whose per- 
formance would be sheer folly admit of apparent justification if 
we confine our examination to the naked question of theoretical 
right. 

And so I declare the “ law of trade” to be one of the ever pres- 
ent conditions in mutual business relations. This law may rest 
on foundations that mere theorists hesitate to recognize or may 
think trivial, but it will certainly enforce its claim to respect. Its 
authors were a countless multitude from all the nations of the 
earth. It was constructed before any of us were born, but all of 
us regularly and daily contribute to its maintenance, and all of 
us, by combined effort, could scarcely weaken it if we would. It 
rests upon mutual needs, desires, and dependences, and draws its 
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vitality from the fact that human needs, dependences, resources, 
and desires are ever varying in their relations to each other. It is 
inexorable in its demands, and will certainly dominate all legis- 
lation as to trade and the reward of labor, as well as all edicts of 
manufacturers or operatives, whatever temporary life it may per- 
mit to these agencies. I will not, in this connection, attempt an 
exposition of this law, other than to name, as among the more 
homely of its conditions, that buyer cannot exist without seller, or 
employee without employer, and that business cannot be main- 
tained except upon the principle that it takes two to make a trade. 
Ever since the principle of trading, that is, exchange of commod- 
ities, was established (and I suppose it dates back to the earliest 
periods of history) a surplus in any commodity, whether from 
scant demand or over-supply, has always reduced the market 
value of that commodity, while a scarcity has, in equal proportion, 
enhanced that value. This incident of the “law of trade” is ever 
present and inevitable, whether the commodity be potatoes, ele- 
phants, whales, labor, or capital. It were sheer folly for a business 
man to attempt to thwart or defy this principle. 

The capitalist is he who holds money or property which he is 
to employ in enterprises, conducted either by himself or others, as 
a means of gain. When a man has hoarded fifty dollars ‘of his 
earnings, which he seeks to use as a means to a profit, he has be- 
come a capitalist, and any code of principles which may justly be 
applied to the use of capital should govern his action. What he is 
actually justified in doing with his fifty dollars is apparently to 
be justified, as to principles involved, to him who holds ten thou- 
sand or an hundred thousand dollars. If a code is to rest upon 
principles, it must be applicable to all capitalists. Capital is held 
in this country chiefly as the result of the holder’s antecedent 
labor, whose remuneration has been wisely husbanded and in- 
vested. The holders by inheritance are comparatively few in 
number. With only trifling exceptions, the holdings by stock- 
jobbing speculations are so transient as not to merit a place in any 
discussion of principles. 

Capital and labor are certainly interdependent, and, in the in- 
terest of each, their position should be that of mutual respect 
and confidence. But they are not, and cannot be made to be 
equal in their resources. Capital has available to it many lines of 
employment, and can be moved from interest to interest, with 
only moderate shrinkage. From manufacturing it may transfer 
itself to commerce or transportation or banking or insurance or 
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real estate, just as will promise the best profit. Or it may be 
profitably moved from Maine to Georgia, and from Georgia to 
Australia or the Cape of Good Hope. 

But labor, however highly skilled in any department, cannot be 
moved from that department, nor can its owner be moved from 
place to place without heavy loss. The machinist, however skillful, 
might make a very poor printer or a still worse engraver. The art 
that any mechanic has learned is Ais stock in trade and is not trans- 
ferable. There is inequality in the resources of the capitalist and 
the artisan which one may deplore, but which we are compelled to 
recognize in any study of the fundamental conditions of our prob- 
lem. But this inequality does not represent injustice, nor has it, 
in itself, the quality of permanency. Extraordinaries excepted, 
the American artisan, if faithful to his opportunity, is to become 
the capitalist. 

There is no occasion to apprehend permanent monopoly on the 
part of either capital or labor, for capital will compete with capi- 
tal and labor with labor, as well as each with the other, to an 
extent to be sure to thwart the would-be monopolist in either de- 
partment. 

I by no means forget that many efforts have been made to 
thwart competition of capital by combination, but a study of their 
history will show how very few of these efforts have had any con- 
tinued life. There is no cause, in this connection, that I should 
discuss the merit or lack of merit of this class of effort. I refer 
only to the fact that the spirit of competition in the domain of 
business is well-nigh omnipotent. 

Competition may descend to meanness such as we all despise, 
but it may be honorable, brave, and true, however earnest. And 
it inevitably has the characteristic that somebody is the gainer by 
its workings. Brave business men neither deprecate it nor fear 
its influence, although they are compelled to rocognize it in the 
plans of all of their enterprises. 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, one of our most practical thinkers on 
economic questions, says, concerning what he calls “ the beneficent 
law of competition :” “ It is a ruthless one, but, on what seems to 
be the ruin it causes, is the more stable foundation of a subsequent 
progress. Hundreds are crushed that thousands may live. The 
means of subsistence are taken from many persons, and much of 
the most costly kind of capital rendered useless, by inventions 
which ultimately increase productiveness and make life easier.” 


And as to wealth, he says, in the same connection: “ Wealth is 
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conspicuous only because it is exceptional ; not one person in ten 
leaves an estate at his death that requires any legal administration 
whatever. The entire capital of Massachusetts, probably the 
richest State in the Union, does not exceed three years’ product ; 
hence there is no great opportunity for amassed fortunes. It is 
about three generations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” 

Sympathy for the unfortunate, the oppressed, or the overworked 
toiler is one of the noblest characteristics of our humanity, and 
its expression may be even extreme in the warmth of its utterance 
without warranting severe criticism, but even sympathy may not for- 
get the quality of justice or it will fail in its purpose. While there 
can be no formula more true than that one, so oft repeated, that 
“ principles are eternal,” foolish applications of possible principles 
are of daily and hourly occurrence. Policy may represent pure 
selfishness, or it may be identified and allied with a very high type 
of wisdom. Action that would, in some cases and under some 
circumstances, represent actual principle would, under other con- 
ditions, stand only for policy, and poor policy at that. While, 
therefore, principles are certainly eternal, their true and profitable 
application in the world of business will be found to be special 
and local. 

I find the law of limitations asserting itself at every stage of 
my study of the labor problem, and I must submit to its sway. 
For illustration, it may appear to me that three or five dollars per 
day is only reasonable compensation for labor of a certain class, 
but if you and your neighbors and the community decline to pur- 
chase the product of that labor at a price sufficient to justify the 
scale of wages that seems to me only just, that scale cannot be 
maintained, whatever combinations may be invoked. There is 
clearly a limit. 

There may be laws and combinations to regulate the running of 
any mill, but, if the owner of that mill declines to start his wheel 
under such laws and regulations, a limit has been reached that 
cannot be passed, and the wage-earners must seek other employ- 
ment. I suppose myself to be heartily in sympathy with every 
movement to save children from severe toil, but parents are the 
guardians of their children and have certain absolute and inaliena- 
ble rights in that behalf, however defined. So what we may do 
in behalf of child labor will have to be limited by the rights of 
parents, whatever those rights may be. This particular subject 
seems to me to have elements of extreme delicacy. Legislation 
on matters of these and similar classes, unless very carefully 
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studied, may be extremely harmful, even to those interests which 
it seeks to serve. 

I introduce these illustrations simply to keep in your minds the 
theory of limitations, without intending, in this connection, to 
make them the basis of any argument in their own behalf. My 
study of the labor problem is with reference to our own country. 
However interesting it might be to know all about labor and its 
reward in Hindostan or China or Japan or Spain or Italy, I find 
no probable opportunity to make profitable application of that 
knowledge to the study to which I am limiting myself. But I dare 
not expect to contribute to any satisfactory solution of the problem 
of labor in America if I shut my eyes to its environment. I have 
especially in mind the peculiar character of our population, the 
result of the action of our fathers, the founders of our Republic, 
in attracting hither the oppressed of every nation of the earth, 
not even excepting China. And they have come, a mighty host, 
at variance in opinion with us and with each other on almost 
every question that enters into our civilization, and agreeing only 
in the general desire to participate in the blessings of “a govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, and by the people.” Some 
come from homes where the current wages of labor are three fifths 
of what they are in this country, while others have known in their 
native land no rates of earnings other than one half, one quarter, 
or one tenth of what American industry is accustomed to receive, 
and to the latter, thousands of whom are seeking employment, 
regular wages at much below our ruling rates would be even a 
boon. 

I give such of them as are honest and industrious my hearty 
welcome, although I am often confused and bewildered when I 
try to study the labor problem as influenced by their immense 
and rapid influx. For myself, I confess that I think with pro- 
found astonishment and gratitude of the degree of our success 
towards so rapidly absorbing and assimilating these incongruous 
elements of our civilization. Our real cause for surprise is that 
the existing anxieties pertaining to our labor problem are not far 
greater than they are. 

Passing from embarrassments, conditions, and limitations, I de- 
clare my acceptance of the general principle that every man has 
an unquestioned right to put his own valuation upon his own labor, 
and to sell it at the very largest price he can get for it. It is his 
own in the highest and best sense, whether he act wisely or un- 
wisely in the assertion of his right. If any member of this club 
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seeks to employ mechanics to repair his house, such mechanics 
have as good right to stipulate that their pay shall be five dollars 
per day as that it shall be only what others are charging for equal 
service. But, as a corollary to this admission, it is by no means 
unimportant to remember that the would-be employer has an 
equally unquestioned right to accept the proposed proffer or to 
either seek lower prices or postpone his repairs. I am aware that 
this statement is so commonplace that its introduction may seem 
superfluous, but I desire to emphasize my position that the prin- 
ciple of mutuality of rights is too commonly forgotten in current 
arguments. 

I defend not only the right of labor to name and insist upon its 
own conditions of performance, but to combine, if it sees fit, in 
defense of its demands. Its action may be wise or not, but it is 
an unquestionable right. If such action shall provoke employers 
to counter combinations, they are as equally defensible as the com- 
binations of labor, although either or both may be extremely im- 
politic. But if either combination shall violate law, or the rights 
of other parties, it ceases to have any claim upon either sympathy 
or tolerance. 

A and a hundred associates may justly combine in a demand 
for three dollars for each day’s service, but if, by their threat or 
intimidation or other coercion, B is deprived of the exercise of 
his undoubted right to work for $2.75 per day, if he desires to do 
80, it becomes tyranny towards B, who is entitled to protection. 

If A and his associates shall decide to insist that no boys shall 
be instructed (as apprentices) in the means to a livelihood, they 
are enemies to the principle of public welfare, and should ve 
treated accordingly. If they shall insist that a good workman 
shall be reduced to the level of a poor or ordinary workman, they 
seek thereby to rob the good workman of his rights. If these 
associates shall not only insist on fixing their own wages, but shall 
equally insist that no one shall be employed at a less price, what 
shall become of the unemployed class to whom even the rejected 
wages of strikers would be a boon? What becomes of democracy 
on that basis ? 

X is a Dane, lately arrived in this country, who, with his 
family, desires to establish a home in the “land of the free.” 
By trade he is a machinist, and an excellent workman. Hearing 
that a large mechanical establishment in Chicago desires workmen, 
he, through an interpreter, applies for a situation. The question 
first asked him is not “ What pay do you require?” or “ Are you 
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a good workman?” but “ Are you a member of the ‘ Union’?” 
Answering in the negative, further conference is declined, because 
the proprietor has been forbidden by his employees to employ any 
non-union men. X then applies for admission to the “ Union,” 
but the “ Union ” already has more members than can get employ- 
ment on the conditions that it imposes and demands, and as X has 
no personal friends to advocate his cause, admission to the “ Union ” 
is not attained, he continues ineligible to employment, and, in spite 
of his desire and ability to work, his family must depend upon 
charity or starve. This experience astounds him, because it is so 
much at variance with his interpretation of American indepen- 
dence, of which he has read so much. Jf tyranny be an element 
in this not altogether imaginary problem, who, pray, is the tyrant ? 
And what, if any, can be his possible defense ? 

And so I assume that no claim of individual interests can be 
maintained or long respected that does not contemplate the rights 
of each and every individual, whether employer or employee ; 
and as to the latter class, while I defend the right to be dissatisfied, 
I equally defend the right to be contented and to be permitted to 
enjoy that contentment. The right of a faction to “strike ” 
clearly implies the equal right of others to be protected in their 
refusal to strike. 

But in admitting the abstract right of classes of employers or 
employees, each to act in concert in behalf of their several inter- 
ests, I do not forget that such action, even if orderly and peace- 
able, will find just limitations in the fact that great interests of 
non-participating parties may be involved. 

A railroad corporation, for illustration, is under certain public 
obligations as a common carrier, and I shall have to insist that a 
person accepting service and pay under such corporation accepts, 
in some measure, the conditions of public obligation that rest 
upon the corporation. 

The combination to stop the working of a railroad may be far 
more important to admittedly innocent parties than to the cor- 
poration at which its effort is aimed. It reaches far beyond ques- 
tions of interest of participants. It may involve even life or 
death in preventing a physician from reaching a patient. It is 
not unlikely to promise bankruptcy to banks or business men in the 
delay of mails or expresses bearing remittances. It means great 
damages to shippers in such experiences as the loss of perishable 
goods. 

The stopping of a factory is practically a private interest, while 
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a combination to close a railroad’s traffic involves public interests 
which will inevitably require to be in some way protected. When 
public interests are involved, private interests will have to be 
made subservient thereto. This is a well-established principle of 
government, and the enactment of laws defending and maintain- 
ing this principle is inevitable, if such laws do not already exist. I 
purposely omit discussion of the “ boycott,” for it is a device only 
of passion without reason, and will prove worse than a boomerang 
to anybody who gives it his sympathy in any form or degree, un- 
der a government of the people. 

In common parlance we speak of the principal parties involved 
in the labor problem as employer and employee. Much of current 
agitation assumes this relation to be” antagonistic, and some pre- 
tended reformers even seem to foment a spirit of antagonism, and 
thus greatly embarrass mutual interests and justice. That there 
are mean and unjust employers as well as unreasonable and faith- 
less servants is, of course, true; but these are the exceptions and 
not the rule. I believe the vast majority of both classes to desire 
only equity, however many the provocations to mutual misappre- 
hension and misunderstanding. 

Concerning the organization known as the “ Knights of Labor,” 
which body must, in large measure, accept the credit or responsibil- 
ity, for good or ill, of the organized recent interruptions of the lead- 
ing industries of our country, I find myself inclined to think kindly 
of the considerations that seem to have given it birth. Its formal 
declarations of purpose contain a good deal that is just and rea- 
sonable, mingled with some theories as harmless as they seem to 
me to be foolish. But its methods have proved to be unwisely 
chosen, in that they have engendered a spirit of disorder and dis- 
regard for the rights of others, the responsibility for which the 
organization now strives to disown. To my mind it seems clear 
that the order can have no claim whatever to public confidence 
until it enforces upon its own leadership and membership con- 
formity to the principles it has publicly declared. If it shall fail 
to do this from its own indisposition, it admits its own faithless- 
ness ; or if it be from admitted weakness, it equally surrenders its 
claim to public confidence. Conceding righteous intent, it ap- 
parently has undertaken an impossibility, with the result that it is 
to-day, in large measure, ruled by a lawless mob. There are strong 
indications that the order has parted with its opportunity for use- 
fulness. 


The proper relation of employers to this and other labor com- 
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binations involves questions of considerable delicacy, but there 
are clearly defined principles which cannot be overruled in the 
adjustment of this problem. I say, unhesitatingly, that the simple 
fact that an employee is a member of any trades-union ought not 
to prejudice his standing with an employer, although it must be 
insisted upon that the good and profitable workman is entitled to 
and will inevitably secure a preference over the bad or faithless 
workman, and even membership of the “ Knights of Labor” 
ought not to protect the latter against the operation of the law of 
justice which I have stated. If I had in my employ a workman 
who was certainly working to injure my business, I should dismiss 
him, no matter what his title or associationship. No enterprise 
can live with inside disloyalty. 

For convenience I divide employers into two classes: First, 
individuals or firms representing only themselves, their families, 
and their creditors ; and, second, large corporations, managed by 
those who are themselves employees, and accountable to the em- 
ploying power. Of the first class I think it will be found that 
nineteen twentieths are graduates from the ranks of employees, 
and that a majority have only moderate capital, and this derived 
primarily from their own labor. This class of men know, by 
experience, about both sides of the labor problem. Equal posi- 
tion to that to which they have attained is available to any of their 
employees of equal natural ability on the same conditions to which 
they have conformed. Indeed, as clearly indicated by record, a 
period of a few months may, not unlikely, cause employer and 
employee to change places. The relation is by no means a fixed 
one. 

The experience most embarrassing to employers with only mod- 
erate means, but one that has to be accepted, is that which I have 
referred to under the general name of competition, that is, the re- 
sult of the propensity of all classes of society to procure for a day’s 
work or for other consideration as much of comfort, convenience, 
or other emolument as is attainable. Because the average house- 
hirer hires his tenement as cheaply as he can, the house-owner is 
impelled to avail himself of the lowest prices available when he 
negotiates contracts, or employs masons, carpenters, painters, and 
plumbers, or buys bricks or lumber. The student of this phase 
of my subject will certainly discern the semblance to an endless 
chain of many links with every link affected by interaction, both 
for seeming profit and seeming loss. 

This quality of competition is very familiar to all of us who 
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are manufacturers or contractors, but its potency is not readily 
appreciated by students without practical experience in business 
affairs, and it therefore furnishes the provocation for a good many 
erroneous conclusions. 

To illustrate this topic let us take up a proposition to erect a 
church edifice. I do not need to remind this audience that it is 
not the easiest work imaginable to collect the needed money for 
such an enterprise, and that somewhat rigid economy in expendi- 
ture is therefore unavoidable. But the money is subscribed, plans 
and specifications are made and propositions from builders arc 


invited. It is a favorable time to build, because, business being. 


dull, materials and labor are cheap. There are many aspirants 
for the contract and low bids are the result. A is the lowest 
bidder, a worthy and hard-working young man, with a little 
money and a good name which insures him a fair amount of 
credit. The building-committee asks no questions except, Will 
he perform his contract and give good work? Satisfied on these 
points, but conscious that the contract can promise only a small 
profit, it is awarded to A, with the usual conditions of forfeiture 
for non-fulfillment or delay. Before making his bid A learned 
the ruling prices of material and labor, but before his actual pur- 
chase an unexpected visitation of fire or flood causes a sudden 
rise in the price of lumber, and his prospective profits begin to 
shrink, and he becomes anxious about his ability to perform. He 
states his doubts to the building-committee, who good-naturedly 
point to his contract and their inability to pay more than is stipu- 
lated. A is proud of his good name and determines to proceed. 
When the building is half done, his employees, dissatisfied with 
their really seanty pay, on which they can hardly support their 
families, strike for an advance. A must act promptly because he 
is under bond, with forfeiture as to time of completion of the 
structure ; he owes money which he thinks he cannot pay if he 
pays the advanced wages demanded; other men stand ready to 
work at the wages that the strikers refuse, and he pays off the 
old help and supplies their places. 

Now, I know from long observation that A will probably have 
to bear the odium of being a hard and grinding task-master, un- 
willing to pay living wages, and that people just as good as we 
are will join in that estimate, perhaps without any study of the 
facts involved. I present this assumed case, thus in detail, to 
provoke study of the principles involved. 

The building-committee, acting on all the information in their 
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hands, took the only course that the average parish would approve. 
The contractor, with all his hard work, could not pay his debts, 
perform his contract, and pay the larger wages demanded. The 
pay of the striking workmen would not, except very scantily, sup- 
ply the needs of their families, and they evidently were having a 
pretty hard time of it. The community thinks there has been a 
wrong somewhere. What is the fact? If there has been an of- 
fense, who has been the offender? What ought to have been 
done that was not done ? 

Henry Ward Beecher has a net salary of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. I know not a few clergymen that are as good and faithful 
men as he who have not as salary more than a fifteenth part of 
the sum named. I cannot in this connection discuss this inequal- 
ity, its causes or its justice, but how is my friend with the small 
salary to conduct his household affairs? Blessed with a good wife 
and a houseful of children, the momentous problem of his do- 
mestic economy is how to make his too scanty income balance the 
demands for flour, beef, tea, coffee, sugar, potatoes, fuel, house- 
rent, shoes, calicoes, and flannel, and meet the practical necessity 
that he and his family must maintain a respectable appearance 
and dispense a good deal of hospitality. The good wife assumes 
that she must purchase the family supplies where they are sold 
most cheaply, and after careful examination she purchases from 
A, instead of B, C, or D. B is one of the kindest and most 
generous men in town, while A is a cold, calculating man, never 
heard of outside of his business, not personally popular, but he 
pays his bills and has high commercial standing. He hires his 
help and buys his goods cheaper than B does. He is very exact- 
ing with his employees, is called a hard master, and in his pur- 
chases he neglects no resource that will help him to beat down the 
price. He says he acts thus because the minister’s wife and her 
friends will not buy his wares except at so low a price as to leave 
him no profit unless he buys just as cheaply as he knows how and 
hires his help just as cheaply as he can. He says it isn’t his 
fault that he is a close employer and buyer, and that he would 
gladly be more liberal if the minister’s wife and her friends would 
pay him a larger price on his sales to them. The minister’s wife 
has heard of this saying, and in her conscientiousness begins to 
question whether she is not in some measure in fault. She really 
wishes she could afford to buy from B, because he makes so much 
better use of his means, but she has all she can do to make both 
ends meet. She has heard that A buys his boots and shoes from 
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a prison contractor, and his hardware from a firm that has the 
reputation of cheating its creditors, and his calicoes and flannels 
from manufacturers who work their help eleven or twelve hours 
a day, and she is troubled. 

Now, I defend the dominie’s good wife, even if B be forced to 
change the plan of his business. What do you say about it? 

The good woman has struck upon another embarrassment as io 
which she wants your advice. For years she has done all the fam- 
ily sewing, including the making of her husband’s shirts, and the 
midnight hours have frequently found her diligently plying her 
needle. But her attention was called to excellent shirts at a price 
only slightly more than what the materials would cost her, and she 
purchases. The merchant bought them from the manufacturer 
because he felt sure that, at the price, they would be attractive to 
people of limited income whose shirts had been made at home 
by overworked wives. The manufacturer saw this opportunity to 
place shirts at a low price, and having been importuned for em- 
ployment, even at the very low price that this opportunity would 
afford, he becomes a link in the chain. It is only fair to say that 
this manufacturer, who is called a good citizen, before engaging 
in the manufacture of cheap shirts, took advice of his neighbors 
and his minister, telling them that he could pay only very small 
wages, but such as would be welcome to a good many people who 
could not get any employment, and they told him to go ahead, 
that even small wages would be better than none; and he really 
did n’t dream that anybody would think his name to be Shylock. 
But the dominie’s wife has been reading Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt,” and she is proposing to stop buying cheap shirts and 
going back to her old ways. She would rather wrong herself 
than be a party to cruelty to other poor women. I told her to 
keep right along buying cheap shirts. What would you have 
advised? And what say you ought to be the fate of what poets 
sometimes call the hard-hearted manufacturers ? 

Possibly and probably most of us buy our boots and our hats 
from the parties who will give us the best goods for the least 
money, and we do this absolutely without any questioning about 
the conditions whereby the seller acquired his goods, but assum- 
ing, in the absence of contrary evidence, that he acquired them 
honorably. But because we buy where we can buy cheapest, the 
party who seeks our trade must himself buy where he can buy 
cheapest and hire his help where he can hire cheapest, and thereby 
is wrought out the chain of many links, some of which will be 
pretty sure to provoke criticism in theoretical arguments. 
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Concerning hours of labor, I apprehend that all of us who 
“ work for a living” encounter the question, How much of leisure 
or recreation can we, each for himself, afford to indulge in? Every 
thoughtful friend of the laborer will study the problem of hours 
of labor on the assumption that manly aspiration contemplates 
something more than existence. 

Maximum advancement of the laborer, as an enduring result, is 
not to be attained on the basis of minimum effort. The spirit of 
industry and application is indispensable to established prosperity, 
whatever the class of employment. Even under the most gener-- 
ous of employers, the indolent or time-serving employee will never 
materially improve his own condition, nor can any association or 
friend do it for him. If viewed only as a problem of self-interest, 
the man who makes himself most valuable to his employer inev- 
itably becomes most valuable to himself. This condition is of 
course directly and absolutely antagonistic to any plan of mini- 
mum effort. The laborer who really seeks success in the battle of 
life cannot long endure a bondage, even if in part self-imposed, 
that chokes his power of self-advancement. 

As to formal limit of hours of labor, a good many considera- 
tions are involved. If Jones can satisfy himself, and take proper 
eare of his family by a half day of work and a half day of play, I 
have no personal quarrel with Jones, even although I cannot afford 
to employ him to work for me on his plan. My factory must pay 
its rent, taxes, and other. fixed expenses, and if I turn over to my 
employees its entire earnings, it cannot earn as much, net, per 
hour, for each employee, in working six hours per day as in work- 
ing ten hours. 

Some one of you, perhaps, contemplates the erection of a build- 
ing to be rented for business purposes. The proposed tenant is 
waiting to enter and is prepared to pay rent from the day the 
building is ready for occupancy. Discarding, for the moment, the 
proposition of ten hours’ pay for eight hours’ work, and looking at 
the short day problem in what seems its equitable form, namely, 
equal payment per hour, whether on eight-hour or ten-hour basis, 
it is evident that the building employer cannot afford to pay 
as much per hour on the shorter day basis as on the longer, because 
completion of building and its rent-earning power must be delayed 
at his cost. 

These considerations do not impair the right of a workman to 
decline to work more than eight hours if such be his pleasure, 
but in such case, unless in an abnormal condition of business, he 
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will have to accept something less than eight tenths of the pay he 
could receive for ten hours’ labor. It is a simple question of 
product that no theories, however eloquently presented, can over- 
come. It is my conviction that few of the laborers of the country 
can afford to take, at their own expense, the amount of leisure 
that current theories contemplate. 

As to the present somewhat general demand from building 
workmen that eight or nine hours shall constitute a working-day 
without reduction of pay per day, an immediate result has been 
actually experienced in the abandonment or postponement of 
many intentions to build, with consequent reduced demand for la- 
bor. The solution of this phase of the labor problem cannot be 
immediate, and any temporary concessions by bonded contractors, 
forced under compulsion to hastily choose between the two evils of 
heavy loss or absolute bankruptcy, can have no lasting signifi- 
cance. I properly note in this connection that, so far as I am 
aware, it is not alleged that ten hours’ work per day is physically 
overtaxing the strength of a person in fair health. 

A New York doctor of divinity, of national eminence in his pro- 
fession, and therefore with a vantage ground that should give his 
words wide influence, has lately, deliberately and publicly, used the 
following language: “ In small matters the workman has it all his 
own way. He charges the housekeeper who employs him what he 
pleases. It is in large manufactories, railroads, etc., where the 
workman is tyrannized over. There participation in the profits 
should be enforced by law, and no workman should be dismissed 
without cause (indorsed by a court), or, if dismissed without 
cause, he should have six months’ wages paid him. . . . A large 
part of the enormous fortunes of individuals and corporations is 
made by lying, stealing, and oppression.” 

The tyranny of corporations is a favorite theme with a certain 
class of speakers and writers, and study of the subject cannot be 
without profit. Is the management of American railroads, as 
a class, tyrannical? If so, which of the New England roads, for 
example? Which and how many of the manufacturing corpo- 
rations as to whose management you have actual knowledge are 
thus guilty? The eminent doctor of divinity whose words I have 
quoted should be just enough to tell precisely what he means by 
his philippic. Failing to do this, he would best serve the cause 
of justice by his silence on such a subject in a time of excite 
ment. 

Capital vs. Labor is the current form of presentation of the 
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problem involved in the study of large business enterprises, but 
there are other elements that are often overlooked. Capital com- 
bined with only manual labor would not long be capital nor would 
it long employ labor. Other qualities are indispensable associates 
of capital, among which may be named intelligent and educated 
leadership, a spirit of enterprise, and plenty of hard work, cour- 
age, and willingness to take risks. The absence of any of these 
qualities insures failure. Nor can large and important interests 
endure a mass-meeting style of management. Prompt, ener- 
getic, decisive action is a condition indispensable to a continuance 
of the ability to pay either dividends or wages. Much of the 
current discussion of the dealings of manufacturing corporations 
with their employees seems to assume that the enterprise starts 
and is conducted on a pre-arranged scale of division of proceeds 
among materials, labor, and profit; but a good many of us know, 
by sad experience, how chimerical would be any such theory. 
While the expenditure account is an ever-present fact, the other 
side is always in doubt until the goods are actually paid for. 
The commencement of expenditure and inevitable liability so 
long precedes the final result that a thousand contingencies, many 
of which could not possibly have been anticipated, are liable to 
overthrow the best laid plans of the shrewdest managers. But 
the obligations and liabilities must and will be met whatever 
the fate of capital. Look over the list of manufacturing and 
railroad corporations that have sunk their millions upon millions 
of capital, although labor has been paid, being, in most States, 
protected by law, as I believe it should be. There are clearly two 
sides to the picture that the New York clergyman dashes off so 
flippantly, and again I say that the problem of labor is not to be 
solved on the basis of exaggerated and distorted presentation of 
exceptions, whether it be of alleged extortion or fraud of capital, 
or unreasonableness of labor. 

Great corporations are not to be regarded by just men as if 
criminal. They are performing mighty works for humanity and 
civilization that to non-association would be impossible, and their 
true representative does not abide on the Stock Exchange. 

Before leaving the question of corporations, I invite you to study 
their composition a little. I am well aware that “ by ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain” a small number of the great 
railroad corporations have come into the possession of a few men 
of great wealth, and I doubt not that this condition of monopo- 
lization is one of peril to the nation, and utterly at variance with 
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the interests in whose behalf charters were granted and rights of 
eminent domain conceded. 

But I have a suspicion that an examination of the stock ledgers 
of many of our prominent corporations would give some theorists 
a surprise as to the character of their stockholders, for they would 
learn that a large majority are not of the class of persons that, in 
common parlance, are regarded as “ bloated monopolists.” How 
to prevent the centralization of the powers of a great corporation 
in the hands of a few grasping men, as is the case with certain 
leading railroad corporations, is not within the scope of my pres- 
ent paper. I refer to it only to declare that this condition of 
things is the exception and not the rule. But its remedy is not in 
any countenance of Communism, or anything akin to the spirit of 
Communism, by whatever title known. 

In my consideration of the relations of employer and employee, 
as I have before intimated, I by no means doubt that there are 
employers, individual and corporate, who arc habitually unjust, and 
even tyrannical, and who richly deserve all the denunciation that 
they receive. For them I ask neither sympathy nor charity. Their 
offense is a heinous one that deserves both intolerance and retri- 
bution. But, in the name of justice, I protest against denuncia- 
tion of the many because of the offense of the few. Let convic- 
tion precede condemnation if we would be helpful in the cause we 
have under consideration. 

The points of divergence in current misunderstandings are 
represented by “many men of many minds,” ignorant as well as 
intelligent, honest as well as of questionable honesty, good work- 
men and poor, of almost every nationality on earth, with a proba- 
bility of constant changes of opinion, with ever varying conditions; 
but Mr. T. V. Powderly says, in the “ North American Review ” 
for May, in a carefully prepared paper which forbids any explana- 
tion of hasty utterance: “The workingman and his employer 
must meet face to face, they must discuss every detail in the man- 
agement of the concerns they are jointly operating. In the man- 
agement of great or small concerns each grievance, each trouble 
or difference, whether in relation to discipline or wages, should be 
talked over in a conciliatory spirit and arbitrated.” 

This is a pleasant piece of euphony which might be laughed at, 
but its spirit has been many times repeated, in current discussions, 
by men of high standing before the public. I have no ability to 
discern any meaning to this enunciation unless it means what it 
says. Let us apply it, each of us who are business men, to our 
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own business, and see if we can find in it other than sheer non- 
sense. Not a word about skill, or experience, or intelligence, or 
industry, or even integrity, but simply “they must discuss every 
detail in the management of the concerns they are jointly opera- 
ting.” Who, pray, is to pay the expense of maintaining this pro- 
posed monster debating society after the nominal proprietor of 
the establishment has been carried to the poor-house? I regard it 
as simply preposterous to expect that any employer who intends 
to pay his debts will surrender the management of his business 
to any man, or body of men, who cannot or will not share with 
him its risks and responsibilities. Every intelligent employer not 
only accepts but seeks the experienced advice of his expert em- 
ployees, but no sane man will look for safe business advisers in 
the ranks of men accustomed to lead or encourage strikes or boy- 
cotts. 

Business enterprise, if legitimate, is a most effective contribu- 
tion to public prosperity. Intelligent daring to do and daring to 
venture is indispensable to any considerable development of na- 
tional resources. The hope and expectation of a generous profit 
is the incentive that starts and moves the wheels of industry, pro- 
vides the ability to pay wages, and distributes its benefits on every 
hand. This incentive is legitimate and commendable, and needs 
not my apology; but timidity, instability, and vacillation, as well 
as the causes thereto, will so cripple any class of enterprise that 
there will be no chance for profit, however apportioned. 

The growth of ability to hinder and hamper business enter- 
prise and development is an important element in the problem of 
prosperity that we cannot afford to ignore. That this ability has 
made most rapid growth in those centres of manufacturing pros- 
perity where employers and employed have each prospered abun- 
dantly, is an indication that is full of significance. 

Waiving all special sympathy for capital, the question is per- 
tinent, What can disinterested friends of labor afford to advise in 
this behalf? Is it or is it not probable that the goose which lays 
the golden egg may be killed in the struggle? 

I heartily admire the general principle of arbitration, and 
should certainly seek to apply its spirit to every important dis- 
pute, national or individual. But attempted arbitration, as a 
piece of fixed machinery, can have little strength in the absence 
of either of two elements: First, absolute disinterestedness, im- 
partiality, and a spirit of thorough justice, to both disputants, on 
the part of arbitrators; second, thorough familiarity with all the 
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considerations involved. These qualities are not, theoretically, un- 
attainable, but their practical possession will be found to be held 
by very few available referees. 

The Geneva arbitration sat upon a record of facts as to which 
there was no dispute, while proposed compulsory labor arbitration 
would find dispute as to fact at every stage of its work. Exact 
justice from arbitrators resident in the community wherein the 
difficulty exists is well-nigh impossible, and this from perhaps no 
fault on their own part. The complainant party probably numbers 
hundreds, the defendant party only one, or possibly a firm, as- 
sumed to be rich, whatever the fact. The entire business of the 
community is well-nigh paralyzed by the strike existing or impend- 
ing ; every local trader looks to the members of the complaining 
party for his sales, and perhaps for money with which to pay his 
own notes, and the sentiment of the community is simply “Settle 
it somehow.” So when employers hesitate to be enthusiastic 
about formal compulsory arbitration as a means of relief from 
the effect of every form of discontent, with the practical certainty 
that the decree of arbitrators cannot be enforced except against 
employers, I bespeak such degree of public charity as will look 
beyond the abstract meaning of the grand word “arbitration,” 
and study the proposed methods of application of the agency 
thereby represented. 

Did time permit, I would gladly consider other points quite as 
important as those to whose consideration you have so kindly lis- 
tened, but my proper limits have already been exceeded. Co- 
operation and participation are propositions of grave interest and 
importance, but we are only just entering upon their experimental 
stage in this country, and a record of actual experience is not yet 
available to us. The theory involved is highly attractive, and I 
feel grateful to those employers who seem disposed to give the 
matter a practical test, although I see so many difficulties to be 
. overcome that I have to confess that my faith in success is very 
slight. 

I should be glad to discuss the problems concerning convict-labor 
competition, but must not trespass further upon your time, except 
to say that the true solution of all the embarrassments from con- 
vict-labor competition will be comvassed in depleting the criminal 
ranks by suppressing their recruiting-offices. 

In conclusion, I ask you to note that while noisy clamor may 
represent the voice of the people in protest against a great wrong, 
and is not, therefore, to be hastily condemned, there is plenty of 
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experience to tell us that this form of demonstration will justify 
very careful examination before acceptance as pure coin. It may 
be arrant demagogism, as it has been many times in the past, and 
represent no consideration of philanthropy or general welfare. Or 
it may be the act of people of some one foreign nationality, who, 
having become well settled in their adopted home, would deny to 
another nationality the welcome and the opportunity whereby they 
have prospered. Or it may be only an ebullition of passion on 
issues personal and individual to a very few persons, but magnified 
so as to appear like a grievance of the multitude. Or it may be 
a manifestation of ignorance from parties whose chief need is 
guardianship. It often leads thousands to throw away their 
chances to earn an honorable livelihood for themselves and their 
families on pretences so slender that they would appear ridiculous 
were it not for our pity for the victims. Although I read of some 
strikes that enlist some measure of my sympathy and respect, I 
read of very many whose own statement of reasons is so utterly 
absurd that their leaders and promoters seem to me highly culpa- 
ble. It is no trifling matter when thousands of men, women, and 
children are, in midwinter, cut off from all earnings because of 
some fancied offense to some individual of whom they never 
heard. Some of these experiences certainly represent a reluctant 
yielding of the many to the noisy tyranny of the few, and these 
victims deserve our sincere sympathy and such help and support 
as we can give them. 

The gift of prophecy is not mine, but an active and continuous 
business experience of more than forty years has taught me some- 
thing of the relations of cause to effect in matters of business. 
On the basis only of my experience I discern the following prob- 
abilities from a continuance of current agitation in its existing 
temper and spirit : — 

First, that manufacturing capital, being movable, will be more 
or less diverted from its present locations, and probably into other 
forms of employment. 

Second, that enterprise will be checked, and labor will be em- 
ployed more timidly and sparingly. 

Third, that thereby the profit of industry (however divided) 
will be greatly reduced. Both dividends and wages will shrink, 
and the deficit can be charged to no account but wastage. The 
seeming gain, if any, to employees from prevailing methods will 
be but temporary and followed by a reaction that will be sadly 
disappointing. 
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Fourth, that by removal and break-up of many establishments, 
many of the present employees of manufacturers will sever pres- 
ent connections, leave present home associations, and begin life 
over again. 

Fifth, that a spirit of antagonism will be permanently estab- 
lished between employer and employed, to the great damage of 
both. 

Siath, that idle demagogues will utilize and appropriate the ex- 
isting excitement purely and solely for their own advantage, and 
at the expense of those whom they profess to serve. 

Henry B. Metcalf. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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EDITORIAL. 


RECENT MISSIONARY TESTIMONIES. 


Tue discussion now in progress of the relation to Christ of men who 
have never heard of Him has called out several testimonies from mis- 
sionaries which deserve attention. ‘The witnesses are all in the service 
of the American Board, and well known in the churches which sustain 
it. Their testimony relates to two questions: the evidence of a work of 
the Spirit of God apart from a knowledge of Christ, and the practical 
bearing of the positions of Progressive Orthodoxy on the work of the 
missionary. 

I. 

The universality of Christianity implies that God seeks to save every 
man by the method of Redemption. The inference that this involves a 
presentation, sooner or later, to every man of a Saviour is opposed on 
the ground that such an offer is not necessary to salvation. The Atone- 
ment, it is argued, is universal. On account of it the Holy Spirit can 
and does work universally. He uses with the heathen a lower and 
narrower order of motives than with Christians, but He transforms char- 
acter in the one case as in the other. The Chinese, the Hindoos, the 
Africans, it is said, are attracted to righteousness and God as truly as 
the hearers of the gospel. “I have seen around this globe,” says an 
advocate of this theory, “characters attaining to final permanence, crys- 
tallizing into the love of what God loves and the hate of what God hates, 
without the knowledge of the historic Christ.” This statement called 
out a vigorous rejoinder in “ The Advance,” from the Rev. D. Z. Shef- 
field, of the North China Mission. We quote a single paragraph for its 
testimony. Premising that the author of the sentence just cited “urges 
upon men the importance of ‘clear thinking,” Mr. Sheffield pro- 
ceeds : — 

“ Now in the interest of clear thinking, allow me to ask you a few Socratic 
questions. Where in your journey around the globe did you meet with men 
that had no knowledge of the historic Christ? What evidence satisfied you 
that their characters were crystallizing into the love of what God loves and 
the hate of what God hates? How many days were you in their society ? 
Did they speak the English language, or did you converse with them through 


an interpreter? God loves Christ with a supreme love. Did you tell them of . 


Christ, and did their nascent faith immediately accept Him as the highest need 
of their souls? God hates self-righteousness with a supreme hatred, since it 
is the central will-force that drives the heart away from God. Did you make 
yourself certain that all their good words and works had the glory of God, 
and not the glory of self, as their ultimate object? Whence did you derive 
such ready intuition of the states of men’s hearts that you dare to announce, 
on the acquaintance of a few days, that men who have never heard of Christ 
are truly his disciples? Have you met men, in a rapid journey around the 
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world, without the knowledge of the historic Christ? I have lived in the 
midst of such men for sixteen years, have acquired their language, have stud- 
ied their thoughts, but have never met a man without the knowledge of Christ 
of whom I would dare to say that his character was crystallizing into the love 
of what God loves and the hate of what God hates.” 


Another witness is the Rev. S. W. Howland, of the Ceylon Mission. 
In an essay read before the New York Clerical Union, according to the 
report of the trustworthy correspondent of the ‘ Congregationalist,” Mr. 
Howland affirmed, emphatically, that after twelve years’ study of the 
problem, on missionary ground, while he would not deny the possibility 
that there are some adult heathen who, without having heard of Christ, 
have yet “laid hold of righteousness,” “‘ he had never seen one such of 
whom he could say unhesitatingly that he belonged to this class.” 


A third testimony comes to us from a missionary of large acquaintance 
with the work in India :— 


‘ As to the questions whether some among the heathen seem to be living up 
to such light as they have, and whether some who have never known of Christ 
seem, under the Holy Spirit’s influence, to be forming such a character as 
would lead them to accept Christ very readily when He is made known to 
them, I would say: (1) I have never found man or woman in a heathen or 
Christian land who lived up to his or her light. . . . (2) I believe that the 
omnipresent Holy Spirit is working on the heart of every man. Hence the 
unrest of many, and hence such goodness as we more or less frequently find 
even among uncivilized and civilized non-Christians. Many call this ‘ natural’ 
goodness. It seems to me to be the fruit of the Spirit of God in their hearts. 
(3) Ina considerable missionary experience I have met with only one man who 


had never had a knowledge of Christ who seemed at all ready to accept Christ 
when offered to him.” 


Another noteworthy testimony is given in a little tract recently put in 
circulation by the Home Secretary of the American Board, entitled 
“Future Probation in the Light of Asia.” It is from the pen of Rev. 
J. D. Davis, D. D., of the Japan Mission. We cite the entire paragraph 
in which the writer’s personal testimony appears, in order that its theo- 
logical setting may be seen : — 


‘The heathen can be saved without a knowledge of the historic Christ in 
this world. While I fully believe that the work of Christ is a necessary con- 
dition on God’s part for the pardon and salvation of every sinner who is saved, 
I cannot believe that a knowledge of Christ and his work is necessary before 
death to bring souls into such a relation to God and the truth as that there are 
not many souls virtually saved who have never heard of Christ before death. 
The work of Christ is a necessary condition on God’s side, but what does God 
require on man’s side, in order to salvation? Simply a sense of his own sin 
and true repentance —a seeking for God and for salvation from sin with the 
whole heart. Are we not to suppose that the Holy Spirit strives with men in 
heathen lands who have never heard of Christ? Are we not to suppose that 
any souls in these lands, thus led by the Spirit, are at death in this condition 
of true repentance, and so seeking for light and salvation from sin, that when 
they awake in the spirit world, and the light of God’s presence, the glory of 
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Christ and the work of Christ burst upon them, their first impulse will be to 
bow down and accept Him as their God and Saviour? If so, are they not 
saved ? and were they not virtually saved before they saw Christ ? were not 
their hearts regenerated before they saw the ‘historic Christ?’ There seem 
to be souls in this condition here in Japan,— men and women who have been 
mourning over their sins and seeking deliverance from them for months or 
years, and who seem ready to bow down and adore and receive Christ as their 
Saviour as soon as they hear of Him. If they had died in that state of mind 
before they heard of Christ, and yet with a heart that would have adored and 
received Him as soon as they saw Him, in the future world, was not that heart 
a saved heart in God’s sight before death came? ‘True, they had not the full, 
conscious knowledge and joy of salvation, but not every soul has that as soon 
as it is saved in this world. There are, I say, such examples here ; not a great 
many, as compared to the whole population, but enough so that we may hope 
that among these millions there are at least hundreds, if not thousands, who 
are saved without a knowledge of the historic Christ in this world ; enough 
to show that the heathen can be saved without such knowledge in this life. 
While, however, this is true, it is also true that a knowledge of the depth of 
God’s love, as revealed in Christ and his great atoning work, is the most power- 
ful motive to conviction of sin, repentance, and salvation, so that, while with- 
out those motives a few hundreds or a few thousands may repent and be saved 
by the light of nature, yet with the universal and proper presentation of the 
powerful motives of Christ’s atoning work and love many millions would 
probably repent and be saved ; so that the slowness and want of zeal of Chris- 
tendom in ‘preaching the gospel to every creature’ is, as to its sin, and as to 
its results, too terrible to contemplate.” 


The mixture of theology, argument, and homiletic improvement with 
this testimony doubtless detracts somewhat from the impression it might 
otherwise make. We will not attempt to analyse it. It unquestionably 
records the impressions of an intelligent, sympathetic, and most deeply 
interested observer. It tells us: The heathen can be saved without 
knowledge of Christ, — that is, “virtually” saved, but “not many” of 
them ; “a few hundreds or a few thousands” to “many millions ” who 
probably would be recovered under the influence of the Christian mo- 
tives. 

Indulging in the largest hope these testimonies can warrant we discover 
no evidence of a saving work of the Spirit commensurate with Christian- 
ity. Paul’s picture of heathenism is not essentially lightened. The 
fathers of modern missions were substantially right in their estimate of 
the vivifying forces of other gospels than the Christian. The question is 
one of fact, of actual spiritual result. We know of no testimony perti- 
nent to this inquiry likely to be more trustworthy than that we have cited. 

We need, however, to be careful not to draw from the evidence con- 
clusions which it does not authorize. It does not exclude the possibility 
of a general work of the Spirit in heathen minds. It does not deny but 
recognizes, in some cases, a fruitful preparatory work, so that longings 
and efforts for truth, purity, and goodness are awakened which would 
lead to Christian faith were a Saviour presented. 
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But it shows no more than this. The difference between pagan and 
Christian virtue is one of quality. Judging by the results, that spiritual 
conquering force which goes with Christianity is wanting in paganism. 
To say that the difference in result is due solely to human volition is to 
ignore experience. To refer it solely to divine sovereignty is to contemn 
the means which that sovereignty appoints. The difference is due to the 
fact that the gospel, as Paul teaches, is the wisdom and the power of God 
unto salvation. It is appointed, fitted, introduced, brought into contact 
with human life, for this express purpose. It brings to bear upon men 
needing redemption the fact and motive of redemption, to men needing 
regeneration the renewing Spirit of the Son. Nature, conscience, Juda- 
ism prepare for the incoming of this divine power, but they are not this 
power; if they were they would produce its effects. 

The reply is made that one instance of renewed character in heathen- 
ism is enough to refute our theory. A saving work is wrought by divine 
grace without the instrumentality of the gospel, without any knowledge 
of Christ ; therefore the heathen can be saved on the religious plane they 
occupy ; if they are not, it is their own fault. This rejoinder, we answer, 
first reduces the meaning of salvation, and then shifts the issue from a 
question of saving love to one of punitive justice. We do not dispute 
the guilt of the pagan. We do not claim that by the use of the light he 
has he might not be prepared for a fuller revelation. We simply say: 
First, that heathenism does not save men in any Christian sense of sal- 
vation ; and secondly, that it does not save them, on any large scale, in 
that lower meaning which: is expressed by the phrase “ virtual salva- 
tion,” whatever that may amount to. In other words: The knowledge 
of Christ is absolutely necessary to salvation in its true and complete 
sense, and it is practically necessary as a motive power to produce effi- 
cient effort for recovery from sin in any definitely appreciable and im- 
pressive degree. 

The question is, whether such results as these are reconcilable with the 
universality of Christianity, provided they are the whole of the case? Is 
the motive of redemption so used by the Holy Spirit in heathenism as to 
satisfy what we know, by the Christian revelation, of the desire of God 
for the salvation of all men? Is it so employed as to accord with the con- 
ceptions of the relations of Christ to men which the Scriptures disclose ? 
Christ is the Sonof Man. By the constitution of his Person He is related 
to every man. He died upon the cross because God so loved the world. 
He is the Judge of every man because He is the Son of Man. His saving 
work is effected by the Spirit whom He sends, and who, we are told, was 
not sent— and we may reverently say could not be sent — until Christ 
was glorified. No command was given to evangelize the nations until 
Redemption was accomplished in the passion of Christ, and the sending 
the Spirit of Christ. The endeavor to prove the universality of Christi- 
anity by the operation of motives extrinsic to any knowledge of Christ, of 
his divine-human Person, of his atoning sacrifice, and of the Spirit whom 
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He sends, treats these truths as though they were non-essential to Chris- 
tianity. It is to establish the universality at the expense of that for which 
universality is claimed. Logically, when once this position is taken, 
there is no standing ground short of the positions of rationalism. 

It is said there is this distinction to be observed: rationalism rejects 
the Atonement and correlated doctrines. We gladly recognize the differ- 
ence as to the fact of belief, but find it irrelevant. 

The theory in question supposes that the essential quality of the Chris- 
tian character and life can be produced without the Christian motive, and 
without the agency of the Divine Spirit working as the Spirit of Christ. 
The truths available, unless miraculous interventions are supposed which 
would exalt heathenism to the plane of the ancient covenant, are simply 
the truths maintained in history by the force of tradition, natural reason, 
and conscience. Now if these truths can become the sufficient regenera- 
ting and sustaining forces of Christian character, the Atonement becomes 
non-essential as motive, and knowledge of reconciliation to God ceases to 
be a necessary element of the Christian life. But can peace with God, 
conscious sonship, be eliminated from the conception of the Christian life 
without destroying it? And if the conception itself of the Christian life 
is made impossible, of what use to say: “ Nevertheless we are not ration- 
alists, because we believe in the Atonement.” What is the Atonement, 
now? It is reduced to a mere, sheer, simple, extra-historical transaction 
between God the Father and God the Son. It is treated as absolutely 
unnecessary as motive. Its influence as motive is no part of it. It comes 
into no contact with men. They are, indeed, spared on account of it. 
But of this they have no knowledge. The literature of paganism betrays 
no suggestion of such knowledge. Inventions of atonements appear; but 
if these are the sufficient weapons of the Spirit, the terrible reality of 
Calvary is so far forth unnecessary, and fictions in the realm of the Spirit 
serve as truths. The Atonement, on this theory, passes out of history 
and life and human character, with all that it involves in Christian con- 
sciousness ; for it no longer stands in any essential relation to that con- 
sciousness. It can be wholly withdrawn and the texture and fabric of that 
consciousness remain untorn, intact, whole. It becomes, at most, some- 
thing necessary to God, unnecessary to man. It does not enter into the 
communion of the soul with God, is no part of religious life, does not be- 
long to historical religion. What, then, is the essential difference between 
Christianity and any other religion? Why is it more than one of the 
“Ten Great Religions”? Your atonement is outside of your religion. 
Religiously, at least, you have come to the position of the rationalist — all 
religions are alike, essentially. Logically, too, you are in his toils. A re- 
ligion which contains as essential to it nothing not given in other religions 
cannot claim for itself alone universality and absoluteness. 

But there are considerations less theoretical and more practical to be 
weighed. The statement that the heathen can attain to “virtual” Chris- 
tianity without knowledge of Christ is made in order to exclude occa- 
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sion for the supposition that those to whom He is not offered as a Saviour 
here will have opportunity to accept Him hereafter. 

Conceding, under the reserves already mentioned, the possibility wat 
reality of such a pagan Christianity, its limitation is such that it fails to 
do the work assigned it. The great mass of the heathen through un- 
counted generations, it is conceded, have come short of such righteousness. 
If all hope for them depends solely on the transactions of this life their 
case is desperate. Now we concede that the question of theodicy is not 
one simply or chiefly of the number of the saved. It is a question of 
the divine character. It is conceivable that God should be just, merciful, 
infinitely wise and good, though multitudes of beings, endowed with 
reason and freedom, should persistently sin and destroy themselves. But 
there is a serious, we think an insuperable, difficulty in supposing that 
God should introduce into human history a power which alone is capable 
of redeeming men, and whose essence is a revelation of himself as the 
source of a redeemed life, and should then withhold it from the very 
beings for whom it was made. The universality of Christianity implies, 
— not simply that the truths of nature, of law, of reason and conscience 
are for men, — but a!so the truths and powers of redemption. Christ is 
for all. Christ is not revcoled to all, if we are limited in our view by 
the bounds of this mortal life. Hence the supposition that these bounds 
are over-passed by Christ and his Spirit. It is of no force against such 
a hope to say: The heathen can be saved without a knowledge of 
Christ, though only in rare instances can we believe that, in fact, they 
have been and are recovered. This reply, as a friend remarks, saves its 
framer’s theology better than the heathen. We doubt if it saves his 
theology ; but waiving this, it does not meet the difficulty before us. A 
universal religion fails to be universal in application and power. Its 
efficiency is wanting just at the point where it is needed and where it is 
fitted to be effective, namely, as motive to the transformation of char- 
acter. 

The struggles, of those who recognize the saving power of the gospel, 
to avert this difficulty only impress us the more with its magnitude. 
Always we are referred to the fact, which from this point of view be- 
comes really delightful, that one half of the race die in infancy. In 
other words, the universality of Christianity is saved by taking one half 
of the race out from under it as motive! The only escape is to suppose 
that infant character is formed under the saving influence of its motives 
in the other world, so that the grace of Christ and his Spirit is made 
effective there, — that is, by admitting for one half of the race a future 
probation. Thus Dr. Davis says : — 

“It may be that nearly half of the race, dying in infancy, and passing at 
once into the care and training of saints and angels in the midst of the light and 
love of heaven, are saved.” 

Elsewhere he speaks of infants as “taught and nourished by the angelic 
and saintly ministries there,” so that “they may all be of the kingdom 
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of heaven.” And then the door of hope is thrown open yet more 
widely : — 
“T will not attempt to fix the line between responsible and irresponsible 


moral action in the young ; it is doubtless much later in Pagan lands than in 
Christian lands.” 


This concession greatly enlarges the “infant throng,” for all of whom 
a future probation is allowed. But where is the Biblical warrant for 
this? Where, except in the very principles and disclosures of grace 
which suggest a yet larger hope — in the love of God revealed in Christ, 
in the universality of the atonement ? 

A yet more remarkable signal of the stress of the difficulty is thrown 
out in suggestions that practically abandon the universality of our re- 
ligion. Thus Mr. Howland is reported to have sought relief in “the 
principle of the solidarity of the race.” The welfare of the individual 
is sacrificed to that of the race as a whole. Dr. Davis makes much of 
this. Through the long and weary centuries of sinful history God is 
accumulating motives which will inure to the benefit of later genera- 
tions : — 


“Tt seems to us that the loss of nearly half of the race of man from the 
creation up to the present time is a terrible thing; but if we could take 
our stand beside the All-Father somewhere in the midst of the eternal years 
of the future and look backward and forward, we might see that this number 
. »- was less in comparison than the criminals who are yearly executed are to 
the whole population. Men who looked upon the dreadful carnage in the 
United States twenty-five years ago were led to feel and exclaim, ‘This is 
too dreadful.’ ‘Why this waste?’ But as we look back now, after only 
twenty years, who does not see that the nation is worth all it cost ?” 


We doubt whether Dr. Davis — Colonel Davis — made the sacrifices 
he did for the nation on the principle of “waste.” Sacrifice is personal 
and Christian ; waste is a different matter. The conception that God is 
wasting countless generations for the enrichment of later ones degrades 
personality. It may have a place in a theory which supposes personality 
to be essentially an ethical acquisition, something that can be won and 
lost, like virtue, and possibly in this form can be adjusted to Christianity, 
though we do not accept this. But as presented above it is unethical 
and unchristian. It makes personality a mere means to anend. It wastes 
the person instead of providing for his glorification by sacrifice. It wastes 
countless generations, known to have existed, for the benefit of imagined 
generations yet to be. It is self-contradictory, for it makes the good of 
the whole the end, and then destroys the parts without which there is no 
whole. If the individual is to have the privilege of sharing in the con- 
summation on condition of proving himself worthy — and in the king- 
dom of Christ there is no worthiness but through redemption — we can 
find relief through the long struggle. We have an ethical system, and 
full play for the principle of sacrifice. If, however, the individual — un- 
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numbered millions of individuals rather— are wasted, men are but leaves; 
we are in the bondage of a hopeless naturalism. At any rate, we have 
broken with the universality of Christianity. If that means anything it 
implies a relation of Christ to all persons, and a consummation in which 
all persons may have a part. Christian immortality is personal and not 
merely corporate, and the Christian goal is a society to which all the 
generations contribute, the individual being perfected in the whole, 

There is, however, it is argued, no real relief in the supposition of 
future grace. We do not wonder that some of our missionary brethren, 
worn with labors whose fruits are not relatively abundant or immediately 
apparent, incline to gloomy views on this point. So few heathen accept 
Christ when offered here. Why should it be otherwise beyond? Dr. 
Davis puts the case as forcibly as it well can be. The gain from the 
supposition of salvation after death is “so very small,” the dangers of the 
theory “so great,” that he thinks it safer to reject it. But a missionary 
of Christ will not long be despondent, great as the temptation may be. 
Dr. Davis expects the conversion of Japan by the preaching of the gos- 
pel. Mr. Howland and he expect, with the church at large, not only 
the conversion of Japan and Ceylon, but of the world. Heathenism in 
the end will succumb. Not only individuals will be converted, but society 
will be transformed. At present, in paganism, the elevation of the indi- 
vidual into a personality free toward God has scarcely begun. Dr. 
Davis recognizes in part the difference between heathen and Christian 
lands when he says that moral action begins “much later in pagan 
lands than in Christian.” If there is hope for the future pagan through 
the missionary here, we may not despair of saving results through Christ 
himself. Nor, while writing thus, do we forget that all evil choices, of 
heathen as of others, pass on into the life to come; that in a just and 
true sense the future of the pagan is conditioned by the fidelity here of 
those who have received the commission to evangelize the nations; and 
that there is an urgent appeal for present missionary effort in the ethical 
relations of his present life to that which is to follow. 


Il. 


The inference from the universality of the gospel that Christ will be 
revealed as a Saviour to the heathen is controverted on practical 
grounds. 

It is supposed that men will reason that there is no urgent need of 
giving the gospel to those who will inevitably receive it in the future; 
that it is better to labor for those who will not have such future oppor- 
tunity ; that it is questionable whether the kinder course is not to leave 
men to future revelations under more propitious circumstances, ete. This 
style of objection shows that the argument labors. It is equally valid 
against preaching the gospel anywhere at any time. The majority slight 
it. They are worse off for so doing. Better leave them alone! What a 
calamity it was to the Jewish nation that Christ gave their rulers an op- 
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portunity to crucify Him! Yet the Son of Man came seeking the lost, 
and commanded his disciples to the end of time to do the same. 

A very interesting and unexpected testimony from a missionary of 
high repute raises the discussion to a higher plane, while moving strictly 
within the realm of the practical. We print it entire as received : — 


‘In my experience as a missionary a common inquiry which both educated 
and uneducated heathen make is this : ‘ You say that God loves the world, that 
He sent your Christ to save men, and that I must believe in Him in order to 
be saved. Well, what of my ancestors? They never heard of Christ. Have 
they all gone to hell?’ -To such a question the ordinary answer has been 
something like this : ‘ Friend, God is the judge of men; not I. I do not know 
in particular what has become of this or that one among your ancestors. But 
God will unquestionably do right toward them all. Your ancestors were un- 
doubtedly sinners, and were open to God’s punishment. However, if any of 
them were disposed to live up to their light, and to be sorry for their sins, we 
may be sure that God did not punish them for any lack of knowledge of 
Christ, nor send them to eternal punishment if He could save them.’ Some- 
times such an answer is received without any further inquiry. But frequently 
the inquiry is again pushed with a demand for a more explicit opinion as to the 
probabilities of the case. Beyond such general statements a missionary is loth 
to go, for any fuller explanation is liable to do harm. Nevertheless an honest 
and earnest question requires an answer. If the answer dwells on the sinful- 
ness of sin and the inevitableness of punishing those who continue in it, and 
so implies that the questioner’s ancestors are probably lost forever, then anger 
is almost always aroused, and the questioner says : ‘It does not look much 
like love in God to send your Christ to save men, and then not to give them a 
chance to know of Him, and therefore to let them perish forever, and still to 
say that He is anxious to save them. I cannot accept such a religion.’ 

‘¢ Whereas, if the answer dwells on God’s mercy, and on the hope that if 
the questioner’s ancestors lived up to their light, then for Christ’s sake — 
though they never knew Him — God could and would save them, implying a 
probability that some of them may have been saved without a knowledge of 
the gospel, then the questioner often openly or implicitly expresses the hope 
that if some of his ancestors might thus have been saved, he will trust for a sim- 
ilar result for himself by trying to do right without troubling himself to inquire 
about Christ or accepting his help. Neither explanation arouses anxiety for 
sin nor a disposition to accept Christ. 

“In human nature the heathen are just like men in Christian countries. 
Next to the general indifference to religious thought and life, the greatest ob- 
stacle, among the heathen who begin to hear Christian preaching, to feeling a 
need of Christ and to accepting Him is the hope that men may and very likely 
will be saved by a compassionate God, even if they do not accept Christ, espe- 
cially if they perform certain religious rites. The old explanation is dangerous 
in creating and nourishing such a hope. 

“T anticipate that meeting the difficulty of the heathen questioner by saying, 
that since Christ is to judge every man in the world not as to his sinfulness, 
for every man has sinned and needs no relation to Christ to settle that point, 
but on the decisive point as to whether he is willing to be saved from sinning 
by Christ, hence no man will see Christ as a judge until he has had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Him as a Saviour, will prove a safer doctrine to us missionaries 
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than the old doctrine. For it will first prevent men from closing their ears to 
the gospel by the anger which is ordinarily caused by the implication that all 
the heathen must inevitably be lost forever, though some of them would prob- 
ably have been saved by faith in Christ had they had an opportunity to know 
of Him ; and secondly, it will remove ground for the mischievous hope that the 
questioner may himself be saved without faith in Christ. He may indeed say : 
‘I will trust to some future opportunity to hear of Christ.’ But he could not 
so readily quiet his conscience with such a hope, for he could easily be shown 
that his case was entirely unlike that of his ancestors, since he was considering 
whether or no to reject Christ, who was now offering to help him, while they had 
never had and could at most have only such an opportunity as he was now dis- 
posed to throw away. Hence he could have no reason to hope for future light, 
if he now rejected that which was offered. Such a warning every preacher 
‘should and would earnestly press upon him.” 


We add extracts from a letter sent to us by the Rev. Th. Snell Smith, 
of the Ceylon Mission. After referring to examinations in Biblical 
Theology and Systematic Theology, which he had recently attended 
at Andover, Mr. Smith remarks : — 


“In my own work as a missionary to the heathen I have found ‘the new 
theology’ as a whole a great improvement on the ‘old’ forms of stating the 
same doctrine. 

“Its doctrine of the immanence of God in all his works of creation and 
providence saves the truth that is in pantheism, a truth dear to the heart of 
every intelligent Hindu. Its doctrine of the personality of God, and of the 
personal relation which God in Christ sustains to every human soul, and of the 
direct and conscious knowledge of God which is the birthright of every human 
intelligence, meets the error of pantheism, and supplies the only possible basis 
for refuting the materialism and agnosticism now so generally taught in the 
governmental colleges of India. Its doctrine of inspiration enables us to ex- 
plain intelligently the formation of the sacred canon, and to answer fairly and 
reasonably the objections of intelligent heathen to the alleged errors and im- 
perfections of the Bible. Its doctrine of the atanement and regeneration and 
sanctification I have found by actual experience in talking with Christian and 
heathen alike to be easier to explain and justify than any of the older state- 
ments concerning these truths. The whole attitude according to the new theology 
of Christianity towards the other historic religions, towards science and history, 
its broad, spiritual, and yet Scriptural conception of the kingdom of God and 
the coming of Christ are very helpful and inspiring to me in my own experience, 
and in my work of preaching to the heathen. Its doctrine of sin and real ina- 
bility except in Christ meets the facts, and shows how God can’t help punishing 
those who persistently reject Christ, because they really punish themselves in 
spite of all that God can possibly do to save them. Ido not mean that all 
these views are the peculiar possession of the new theology, but I feel that it 
has brought out of God’s treasury things new and old, and wrought them into 
a better because truer system and method than has ever been wrought out 
before. 

“ As to the doctrine of the last things, I think that I speak for many of my 
fellow missionaries of the American Board when I say that we fail to see ade- 
quaté occasion for such bitter strife among brethren, and such over-confident 
assertion and dogged defense of either method of explaining an inscrutable 
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mystery, — a mystery concerning which the sacred writers were not allowed to 
give any direct and definite revelation. 

“Tt seems to me that even the opponents of the new view must admit that 
heaven must be a state of conscious union and communion with God in Christ, 
and that even Socrates in entering that state must have had a brief probation in 
the very act of accepting this salvation whenever it was revealed tohim. How 
can a moral being be ‘saved’ in any other way than by the free choice of the 
only Saviour from sin and its penalty, alienation from God? It seems to me, 
therefore, that to grant the salvability of any who have not consciously accepted 
of Christ in this life is really and inevitably to grant the essential point in the ~ 
new view, and we can wait patiently for it to become evident even to Joseph 
Cook in another world if not here, that no sinner can possibly be saved but by 
believing on the Lord Jesus Christ, whether in this life or in the article of 
death or in the life to come.” 


‘‘ There is, however, a real value in the new view, as indicated by Mr. Hume 
in his remarks at the alumni dinner, as a reasonable method of justifying to 
the intelligent heathen God’s probable treatment of their heathen ancestry ; 
but I cannot draw from it much of a ‘larger hope’ concerning the fate of the 
bulk of the past generations of the heathen world. In a word, the value of 
the new view is chiefly theoretical, and therefore it should not be made spe- 
cially prominent, nor should it be regarded as a vital matter either way. 

“TI am confident that the new eschatology will never ‘cut the nerve’ of 
motive to missionary effort in any soul quickened with the love of Jesus and 
truly alive in Him. His love and his will, and the glad consciousness that his 
gospel is indeed the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth 
are the all-sufficient and the only worthy motives to missionary effort, and 
every man well qualified in other respects who is inspired by these motives to 
consecrate himself to this work will become a good missionary, and will be wel- 


eomed on the field, and ought to be sent forth with hearty enthusiasm, and 
bidden God-speed in his work.” : 


AN ARBITRARY CRITICISM OF THEOLOGICAL STATEMENTS. 


WHEN ministers are passing judgment upon a statement of religious 
belief, such, for example, as is presented by a candidate for licensure or 
ordination, they are apt to feel that one criticism may be made upon 
purely subjective grounds, namely, that of lack of clearness. “He did 
not succeed in making me fully understand him” is often said by impli- 
cation, if not in explicit statement ; “and he would have done so if he 
had formed intelligent opinions about the truths of Christianity. The 
statement presented is vitiated by its obscurity, even though it may not 
contain heresy.” 

Within certain limits the personal assumption implied in such criticism 
as this is justifiable. If one can find no meaning in the statement made 
by a candidate, of course he has no right to pronounce him fit for the 
ministry. An opinion regarding the correctness of his views implies 
sufficient comprehension of them to be sure that their substance is in 
harmony with the teaching of the Scriptures. The obligation of the 
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candidate to make himself understood to this degree is implied in the 
necessity of his passing an examination. 

But to insist on this general knowledge of the drift of a theological 
statement is one thing; to require a complete understanding of it is quite 
another. The mind does not perceive religious truth in the absolute and 
unvarying way in which it assents to the conclusions of mathematics. 
One who reads through the demonstration of the forty-seventh proposi- 
tion of the first book of Euclid either sees the proposition to be estab- 
lished or he does not. Between perception and failure to perceive there 
is no via media. But one who has read a page in McLeod Campbell’s 
work on the Atonement may feel that he has some idea of the scope and 
the force of the arguments employed, but that he must read them again 
fully to appreciate them. He understands them imperfectly, to use a 
common phrase. 

If McLeod Campbell were living and were to read a summary of his 
theology to an average ministerial Association, it is not likely that all of 
it would be understood, yet it is probable that a comprehension of it war- 
ranting in the judgment of the audience a favorable decision as to the 
writer’s orthodoxy would be reached. 

It is also probable that if the Association had never heard of Campbell 
some severe criticisms would be passed upon his statement for its alleged 
lack of lucidity, the Association assuming that in so far as it seemed ob- 
secure to them just in that degree did it reveal a deficiency in clear and 
consecutive thinking. Our present contention is that such criticism would 
be arbitrary. We do not believe that one Christian mind is warranted 
in thus making its own operations the absolute test of the processes of 
another in reaching and stating religious truth. 

Let it be noted at the outset that the object sought in making the state- 
ment is not, as is sometimes assumed, contained in the minds of those to 
whom it is made. A candidate addressing a council is not in this respect 
held by requirements identical with those binding a minister speaking to 
his congregation or a professor lecturing to his class. The preacher or 
the lecturer has undertaken to do something for his audience through his 
utterance, and this cannot be done unless they understand it. Failure to 
comprehend what is said may, therefore, justly be made a ground of 
criticism by the hearer or pupil who has been attentive and is sure of 
possessing average ability. But the candidate for the ministry under- 
takes to present his own views of truth; so to present them, indeed, that 
his audience shall be able to see whether they are essentially evangelical, 
but by no means to restrict by this condition the full expression of the 
truth as it lies in his own mind. If, therefore, he is criticised because 
he did not make himself fully comprehensible to one of his hearers, the 
criticism reaches back of his present performance to his mental endow- 
ments and habits, as indeed its language usually implies. “I do not 
entirely understand his views,” this is apt to be said, ‘“‘and cannot there- 
fore regard the mind expressing itself in them as a clear one.” 
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We have this complaint to make of such criticism: that it virtually de- 
nies that a certain individuality must belong to all living religious thought. 
But if a man is called on for a statement of his conceptions of the Chris- 
tian revelation, it is to be expected that the statement will wear the im- 
press of his mind. He is not, in the case under consideration, permitted 
to read one of the great historic creeds as containing a large expression of 
his belief. Something personal is required, a statement which will show 
his way of holding the Christian truth. Very good, but do not forget 
that Christian truth is not a mere matter of opinion, but of life ; that ‘as 
a man thinketh in his heart so is he.” Because the Christian revelation 
implies a living experience, and an experience which is conditioned by 
moral traits, mental habits, culture, and vicissitudes of life, the conceptions 
of it standing for that experience must bear the stamp of individuality. 
Essentially like those of the Scriptural writers and the great body of 
believers, yet it must have important characteristics of its own. Those 
characteristics are to be appreciated only by coming into sympathy with 
the man whose inner life they express. And those who are unlike him 
in constitution or in experience cannot fully appreciate them. They do 
not know him well enough, that is, to see why he thinks thus and so. 
Why is it more fitting that they should blame him for being in some 
utterances obscure to them than that they should call their own faculties 
dull for not grasping the full meaning of all that he says ? 

Several of the larger of the differences between men, which are the 
unsuspected ground of the criticism we are examining, may be specified. 

One comes from the native disposition of minds with respect to the 
more hidden and specifically spiritual forms of Christian truth. Some 
men are born mystics, others born rationalists. The mystical and the 
rationalistic element in their respective natures colors the religious life. 
In the one case the facts of Christian experience which appeal principally 
to feeling, which lie beyond rational verification, indeed almost beyond 
distinct. perception, are prominent in the thought and utterance. In the 
other, the truths which have their analogues in human life, and can be 
put into precise statement, make the great staple of religious thought. 
Minds belonging to these respective classes are unable fully to sympathize 
with each other, and the lack of sympathy appears on the side of the ra- 
tionalist in the complaint that what his mystical brother says about reli- 
gion is unintelligible. ‘I cannot understand what he means by that vital 
union with Christ of which he has so much to say.” “That idea of an 
organic union between the members of the human family, which is said 
to make the Redeemer the head of the human family, seems to me a 
visionary notion.” But the rationalistic mind, in making itself a test of 
the utterances which it depreciates, is only showing its own preference 
for some parts of the Christian truth over others. 

Let a ministerial candidate of a mystical bent submit a statement of 
his religious ideas to a council, and give large place in it to such concep- 
tions as those we have just named, and he will, unless indeed those con- 
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ceptions be thoroughly supported by Scriptural quotation, probably be 
censured for obscurity. 

Then, too, a difference in respect to what is made the dominating and 
central truth of Christianity prevents men from entering into each others’ 
thoughts. A man to whom Christianity means a benevolent administra- 
tion of moral law cannot understand a full statement of belief from one 
to whom it means the Incarnate Redeemer controlling human history in 
the interest of redemption. 

The mind of the listener is in such a case so far from the point of view 
occupied by that of the speaker that the connections of truth pointed out 
by the latter must be invisible to him. Indeed, there is not merely a 
diversity ; there is an element of incompatibility between the two concep- 
tions. So far as each claims to comprehend all Christian truths and facts, 
it is in conflict with the other. The habit of making one truth central 
and regulative implies therefore that the eye has become unfitted for 
looking at the field of revelation from the other as its most commanding 
point, and thence fixing all the objects which fill the landscape. Let 
each be content with his own standpoint, but let neither criticise the other 
for seeing thence what is hidden to him. 

The cause of the inability of one Christian mind to enter into the con- 
ceptions of another may lie in part in its inability to appreciate the method 
by which the latter has reached its conclusions. No man can give his 
theological beliefs in full without revealing something of his training as 
well as of his mental constitution. His doctrine of God, of man, of the 
Scriptures, will show in its elements ‘the sources from which his mind has 
dawn its material and the methods employed in fashioning it. A sym- 
pathetic insight into the mind expressing itself implies a power to think 
with it along the lines by which its conclusions have been reached. But 
if the mind to which its views are submitted is incapable of appreciating 
in any instance its method, the results attained cannot be fully intelligi- 
ble to it; for it cannot see them in their reasonableness. Feeling that 
its way of seeking light as regards the matter in question is the one way, 
it will not put itself in the place of the mind which employs another so 
as to judge the conclusions reached by the fidelity with which that method 
has been employed. It tests them by the laws of another method, and 
hence utterly fails to find what they really are. This mistake is often 
made with regard to such part of theological statements as have to do 
with the Bible. The candidate has felt obliged to get his knowledge of 
the specific quality of the Bible by using the inductive method. “We 
have no immediate intuition as to what. it is that separates this book from 
others,” he thinks; “therefore we must obtain our knowledge on this 
point by examining the Scriptures, and studying their relation to the 
inspired life of which they are a product.” He holds, to quote the 
words of Bishop Goodwin cited by D. W. Simon in his little book enti- 
tled “The Bible an Outgrowth of Theocratic Life,” that “the word ‘in- 
spiration’ must, in the nature of things, be used to express a certain 
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quality of a book, known upon other grounds to exist, and cannot rightly 
be regarded as a word from which, by a deductive process, the qualities 
of the book can be determined.” For this reason he believes with Bishop 
Goodwin that “we have no other means of knowing what the inspiration 
of a book means, besides an examination of these very (7. e. the inspired) 
writings.” Accordingly he uses the inductive method in seeking the 
specific quality of Scripture, and sums up the results obtained by it in his 
statement about the Bible. This statement, into which are condensed 
the inferences drawn from a vast and complex mass of facts, cannot in 
the nature of the case be as brief and simple as an @ priori definition. It 
is not unlikely that some member of the Council or Association receiving 
the statement, who has never thought of any other way of determining 
what the Bible is than of making a definition of the inspiration which is 
needed to produce a book containing an infallible revelation, will. com- 
plain that the statement is complicated in structure and obscure in its 
details. ‘ Why these inquiries concerning the human element in the 
sacred books?”’ he may ask. ‘ Why the examination of the place the 
writer held in the historical development of revelation ? Why this subtle 
talk about an inspiration in the community from which that of the sacred 
writer is inseparable? Why did not the candidate use a simpler method 
of finding the truth; that of taking the book as God’s word, and draw- 
ing out a conception of the inspiration to which, as the one sufficient 
cause, the book is to be attributed?” 

The answer is that the candidate did not do this because he believed 
that the truth could not be found in this way, and that those who crit- 
icise him for not employing their method need to reéxamine the 
grounds on which they cling to it. Until they are fully convinced that 
the reasons often urged of late for abandoning it are invalid, they should 
hesitate at least to measure by it the results produced by another with 
which they are unfamiliar. 





BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 


THE DIDACHE AND ITS KINDRED FORMS. 
(WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE PAPER OF DR. M°GIFFERT.) 


Two very interesting discussions of the original form and the trans- 
mission of the Didache have been published during the last few months, 
and operate naturally to attract our attention anew to these important 
problems. One of them, by Dr. Bratke, appeared in the “ Jahrbiieher fiir 
protestantische Theologie” (1886, ii. 302-311), and the other by Dr. A. 
C. McGiffert, in “The Andover Review” (April, 1886, pages 430-442). 
I should like to call attention to the results and methods of these two 
papers, not without the hope that in doing so I may be able to bring 


some new material to the support of the theory which I have elsewhere 
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advanced with reference to the original text and the transmission of 
the “Two Ways.” 


Dr. Bratke’s paper bases itself on Holtzmann’s interesting discussion , 


published in the same journal for 1885 (i. pages 154-167), and takes its 
start from that scholar’s finding that the Bryennios MS. furnishes the 
matter common to its chapters i—vi. and the parallel passages in other 
documents, only in relatively the oldest form. Bratke is convinced that 
our Didache as it lies in the Bryennios MS. has arisen from a redaction 
which brought together an old treatise on the “Two Ways” and a later 
addition. He undertakes to prove, first, that the various writings that 
represent or have drawn from the “Two Ways” cannot have borrowed 
from one another, but must all have drawn from a common source ; 
and then proceeds to find this common source most closely represented by 
the Latin version unearthed by von Gebhardt, while its range of matter is 
represented by chapters i.—vi. (with the omission of i. 3-6) of our Didache, 
to which are to be added, perhaps, the moral elements of chapters vii.—xvi. 
This original Didache, called from the point of view of its origin the 
“Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” and from the point of view of its con- 
tents the “ Two Ways,” was intended for the instruction of individual 
Christians, and was written in Egypt before Barnabas. It was later en- 
riched by the addition of a church order, — essentially chapters vii.—xvi., 
— called The Teaching of the Lord through the Twelve Apostles, and this 
addition was made in Syria some time before Clement of Alexandria. 
With the main outlines of this conclusion I am in entire agreement. I, 
too, believe that the original Didache was made in Egypt, while the text 
that has come down to us in the Bryennios MS. is due to a redaction in 
Syria. I, too, believe that the various documents that represent our Di- 
dache are co-witnesses to the original common source (or, better, text) 
rather than borrowers from one another. But I cannot accord with all of 
Bratke’s contentions, and especially find myself unable to attune my think- 
ing to the occasional rigor of his statements. For instance, when he tells us 
(page 304) that the absurdity of the order in which Barnabas gives us the 
common matter forbids our maintaining that he had our Didache before 
him and forces us to believe that he used only a similar text, he proves 
either nothing or too much. Again, when he tells us that Clement 
(Strom. i. 20, 100, ed. Potter) cannot be quoting our Didache iii. 5, because 
the words are not exactly enough taken from this passage, few of us will 
be able to follow him. Most irritating of all is the mixed truth and ex- 
aggeration of what he says of the Latin version: in rightly recognizing 
its value, he allows himself to exaggerate the difference between it and 
the Bryennios MS., and even to say that it brings together in the fullest 
completeness the thoughts and figures which are found separately in 
Barnabas, the Bryennios MS., the Canons, and the Constitutions! This 
is certainly a difficult statement to support from the phenomena of some 
fifteen lines all told ; and the actual fact is, that except the phrase “ light 
and darkness,” and the clause concerning the angels, both of which are 
found in Barnabas, the fragment contains absolutely nothing which will 
justify the terms in which it is described. Holding, as he does, that the 
Latin version is the truest representative of the original Didache, Dr. 
Bratke surely does not mean what he says when he declares that Hermas, 
Mand. ii. 4—6 = Did. i. 5, is the sole trace of relationship between these 
two documents (page 310). Surely the parallel, Mand. vi. 2 = Did. 


(Lat.) i. 1, is even closer. 
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Two points of much greater importance to the theory itself need more 
extended consideration. Why does Bratke hold that the original Di- 
dache contained no part of the church order? and why does he hold the 
type of the Didache represented by the Latin (and Barnabas) to be the 
original Didache? I shall not deny the possibility of the first of these 
conclusions being right; but who can deny the possibility of its being 
wrong? Bratke depends on the absence of this ecclesiastical matter from 
Barnabas, the Canons, and other early witnesses ; the use, as Athanasius 
and Rufinus witness, of the Didache for the catechumens, for which the 
portions on church order are but little suitable ; the short compass of the 
book as described by Nicephorus; and internal difficulties (which, how- 
ever, all concern the section i. 3-ii. i.). But the fact still remains that 
our earliest witnesses appear to have known also the latter portion of 
the Didache. Bratke is constrained to admit that Barnabas, for instance, 
quotes in chapter iv. the sixteenth chapter of the Didache, and on this 
ground supposes that some parts of vii.—xvi. were found in the original 
“Two Ways.” But if some parts, what parts? The moral parts, such as 
were suitable for catechetical instruction, says he. But can we thus decide 
the matter, just that it may fit our theory? Certainly there is a problem 
here not to be too hastily cut through, to which we may return again. 

On the other matter, I wish to speak with the caution that becomes 
one who has fallen into the same error himself. In my first essay on 
this subject,’ after having shown that the Latin and Barnabas draw off 
to one side, with the general support of the Canons, against the Bryennios 
MS. and the Constitutions, I carelessly took it for granted that the for- 
mer text, because the most anciently attested,—and in the form the 
most anciently attested, — was therefore the original. I was not long in 
finding out my error, and have corrected it in various places since.” Dr. 
Bratke has, however, fallen into the same snare. In what way does the 
recension witnessed to by the Latin approve itself as relatively original ? 
Only in its omission of i. 3-ii. 1. The insertion of the conflate reading 
in i. 1 or of the angel-clause in the same verse certainly is not commended 
by internal evidence ; and the special peculiarities of the Latin version, or 
of Barnabas, alone, are very specially condemned by internal evidence. 
There is no good reason for supposing that Barnabas + Latin is a less 
corrupt text than that which Bryennios -+- Constitutions furnishes, except 
in the one omission of i. 3-ii. 1, where we have the witness of the Canons 
adjoined. We must have, in other words, the testimony of the whole 
Egyptian text, and not only of that subsection of it which is represented 
by Barnabas and the Latin, before we can speak of its greater original- 
ity. And even then the true, that is, the original, text of the Didache is 
not to be sought in either recension separately, much less in any one sub- 
recension, but in the combined testimony of both. 

The reader thus cannot fail to be disturbed by occasional positions 
taken up by Dr. Bratke, not all of which are unimportant parts of his 
theory. But the main outlines of his theory, whether arrived at by a 
happy divination or by a careful collation, appear to be sound. That the 
Didache has undergone a recension which has brought it into the textual 


1 Schaff’s Oldest Church Manual, p. 220 sq. 

2 The Andover Review, December, 1885, p. 596; the Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 
1886, p. 102 sq.; The Presbyterian Review, January, 1886, p.176; The [New 
York] Independent for March 4, 1886; and, so far as the stereotyped plates al- 
lowed, in Schaff’s Oldest Church Manual, 2d edition. 
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form presented in the Bryennios MS. ; that it originally lacked i. 3-6 ; 
that its birthplace was Egypt and the place of its gratest growth 
Syria; that the Egyptian form is represented by Barnabes, the Latin, 
and the Canons, and the Syrian by the Bryennios MS. and ae Constitu- 
tions, — all these are points which I have elsewhere tried to establish, and 
which Bratke explicitly recognizes. And these constitute the essence ef 
his theory. 

In these main outlines Dr. McGiffert fully accords with Bratke, al- 
though he has reached his conclusions not only independently, but appar- 
ently by a more thorough and careful study of the documents. Dr. 
MeGiffert has done me the honor of laying a paper of mine — the five 
and a half pages that I contributed to Dr. Schaff’s volume — at the base 
of his discussion. And in the main criticism which he passes upon 
my paper I have nothing to do but frankly to allow that he is right and 
I was wrong. As I have already explained, I erroneously pointed to 
the Latin version and its close congener, Barnabas, as representing the 
text of the Didache as it was originally given to the world; it is with 
perfect right that Dr. McGiffert opposes to this his own contention that 
the first chapters of the Bryennios Didache are, when certain omis- 
sions have been made, though not, indeed, an exact, yet the best as 
a8 known representative of the original text. Dr. McGiffert begins 

y proving that Barnabas is not his own original, and next shows that 
the Bryennios MS. cannot be, as it stands, the original of Barnabas’s quo- 
tations, and thus reaches the conclusion that a common original source 
underlies the common matter of the various witnessing documents. He 
next argues that the place where this original source was composed is 
Egypt, and that the date of its composition must be pushed well back 
into the last quarter of the first century. Its contents he confines to 
chapters i—v. of the Didache, with the further omissions of i. 3-ii. 1 and 
iii. 1-6. He follows this determination of the nature of the original 
“Two Ways” with a very interesting sketch of the history of the trans- 
mission of the treatise, as “first used in a very loose and illogical way 
by Barnabas,” next translated into Latin, not without suffering admixture 
from Barnabas, then, after having been augmented by iii. 1-6 (though 
whether this took place before or after the Latin translation was made 
is left undecided), quoted by Clement and worked up by the Canons, and 
then, again, after being transmitted to Syria (which took place as early 
as A. D. 110), receiving the final addition of i. 3-ii. 1 and getting united 
to aseries of ordinances concerning church matters, and thus becoming 
our complete Didache. Evidently, there is an element of fact and an 
element of interpretation of the facts in this historical sketch; and if 
we sift out the facts of transmission as read by Dr. McGiffert from the 
interpretation he has put upon them, we may obtain his theory of the at- 
— of the “Two Ways.” This may be graphically represented as 
ollows : — 
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With the main outlines of Dr. McGiffert’s theory I have already ex- 
pressed my hearty agreement. The details in which I find it impossible 
to fully agree with him are made visible in the above-given table, and 
may now claim our consideration. 

First, I find it impossible to believe with him that the Latin has bor- 
rowed from Barnabas, rather than that their similarity has arisen from 
common inheritance. It is to be observed that the alternative is not that 
the Latin either followed Barnabas or preceded him ; I have not intended 
to put the Latin itself, but only the type of .text represented by it, before 
Barnabas. A careful reéxamination of the relations of the two docu- 
ments only serves to confirm me in the opinion that the Latin is taken 
from a peculiar text which also underlies Barnabas. I have elsewhere 
pointed out the likelihood that Barnabas drew his disorganized account 
of the angels that preside over the two ways from the source represented 
by the Latin, rather than that the Latin borrowed from him, and I must 
continue to hold to this opinion despite Dr. McGiffert’s explanation of 
how Barnabas was led to insert the clause. For, after all, this explana- 
tion does not account for the matter ; it is not so much the origin of the 
clause, or what induced either writer to put or retain it in his text, that 
we are investigating (satisfactory account of this might be given which- 
ever was supposed to have originated it) as the relation between the two 
documents. And this relation is very much complicated by the fact that 
the same clause occurs in Hermas (Mandate vi. 2), and that in a form 
much closer to the form found in the Latin than to that given by Barna- 
bas. After arguing that Barnabas was here the original of the Latin, 
Dr. McGiffert adds somewhat strangely : ‘“‘ Whether the conception orig- 
inated with him or with Hermas matters not.” There is some truth in 
this, but it seems fatal to the general contention. It is equally difficult 
to believe that Hermas originated it, Barnabas disorganized it, and then 
the Latin reorganized it (accidentally ?) back to Hermas’s form from 
Barnabas ; or that Barnabas originated it and both the Latin and Hermas 
reduced it independently to order in such similar ways. Yet ex hypothesi 
we are confined to these two views: and the two other views that would 
otherwise be possible, namely, that Hermas originated it and both Barna- 
bas and the Latin drew independently from him, or Barnabas originated it 
and the Latin drew from him and Hermas from the Latin (or vice versa), 
sin equally with the others against the law of parsimony. Above all, 
none of these views are as natural, considering the manner of Barnabas 
and the apparent hints in the matter itself, as the simplest of all views, 
namely, that the type of the “ ‘Two Ways” which underlies the Latin and 
Barnabas had this clause, and both have inherited it, — the Latin in the 
form that lay before it, and Barnabas in as wildly disjointed a form as 
the rest of his inheritance from the same source has taken. The fact that 
the Latin does not insert it at the point where Barnabas has it is a strong 
further evidence that it did not get it from Barnabas. 

Dr. McGiffert relies for his view, however, chiefly on the “significant 
phrases,” “life and death,” “light and darkness.” “Had the original,” 
he asks, “contained both expressions, how can we explain the agreement 
of the other witnesses in the single phrase ‘life and death,’ and their ab- 
solute silence as to the ‘light and darkness?’” Here the word “ orig- 
inal” is the misleading one: “original” of what? As a polemic against 
the position which I had taken up with regard to the originality of the 
Barnabas -++- Latin recension, this remark is final: it is very unlikely that 
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this conflate reading stood in the original “Two Ways.” But as an 
effort to determine the relations of Barnabas and the Latin to each other 
it is inoperative. For although it cannot be contended that the original 
Didache contained both expressions, yet it may be that they stood side 
by side in the original of Barnabas and the Latin, which form a closely 
related sub-recension. In this view of the case, Dr. McGiffert’s ques- 
tion has no bearing on the matter, which depends for its decision solely 
on the probabilities that arise from the internal phenomena. Now put 
side by side the two sentences, — 


Viae duae sunt in seculo, vitae et mortis, lucis et tenebrarum ; 
‘Odol Svo ciod Sidaxijs nal efovelas, 4 Te TOU pwrds Kal 7 TOD oxdrovs, — 


and ask as a mere matter of probability which is relatively the more 
nearly original text. Does the Latin look as if it came from Barnabas, 
or Barnabas as if it came from a Greek represented by the Latin? 
Thereis no question, of course, that the Latin gives a conflate reading ; 
the question is, Did it make it by conflating Didache-+- Barnabas, or 
does Barnabas draw from the already conflated reading? Let us note 
that the Latin is not a conflation of Didache + Barnabas, but of Didache 
++ part of Barnabas. Further, that the duplex phrase in Barnabas, 
preserving in some sort the rhythm of the conflated reading, looks as if 
Barnabas had the double reading before him. Further, that this is borne 
out by the fact, drawn from Barnabas xx. 1, that Barnabas knew also 
the other reading. The penchant which Barnabas elsewhere shows for 
the phrase “light and darkness ” does not prove that it was original with 
him, but only that he loved it, which does not seem inconsistent with its 
having been borrowed by him, even if it came to him out of the Didache. 
On the whole, is it not rather more likely than not that both Barnabas 
and the Latin had a conflated Greek text before them — especially 
when it is otherwise certain that both had a Greek Didache before them 
which has furnished most of their common matter? 

It will not be possible to go thus in detail over the whole of the matter 
in which these two documents coincide. And it is not necessary. A few 
general propositions may be asserted, which seem sufficient to determine 
the codrdination of the two. The Latin contains too few of Barnabas’s 
supplements to be easily held to have drawn supplements from him ; out 
of all his multitude it has only “light and shade” and the angel-clause. 
Barnabas does not furnish all the supplements which the Latin takes, for 
example, “in seculo” and “aeternum.” Barnabas’s very disturbed order 
is never followed by the Latin; it does not place even the angel-clause in 
the same position, and this alone is enough to throw grave doubts on the 
theory that it borrowed this clause from Barnabas. Where the Latin is 
disordered (as in ii. 2 sq.) it is not from Barnabas that it gets its dis- 
order. In the face of such strong facts as these I submit that it would 
require very direct evidence indeed to make us believe that the Latin 
borrows from Barnabas; and on account of them I feel constrained to 
continue to believe that these witnesses are independent descendants of 
one common original recension, which, old as it is, was already corrupt. 

Next, I am forced to remain unconvinced when Dr. McGitfert denies 
the close affiliation of the Canons with Barnabas and the Latin (page 437). 
As against Bratke, who follows Holtzmann in asserting that the Canons 
do not depend directly on Barnabas, I agree with Dr. McGiffert in be- 
lieving that their author was evidently acquainted with Barnabas and 
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occasionally inserts clauses taken from him. This does not, however, 
destroy the evidence of the close affiliation of the texts that underlie the 
two; both because I hold thus far with Holtzmann, namely, that we can- 
not explain all of the agreements as borrowings, and because they have 
common omissions as well as insertions. Dr. McGiffert is excusable in 
suspecting that my opinion was “ the result of a too superficial general- 
ization,” seeing that he wrote without knowledge of the paper (in the 
“ Bibliotheca Sacra,” January, 1886, pages 102 sq., especially pages 107 
sq., notes) in which I gave a sample of my reasons for it. But if I am in 
error I cannot claim indulgence on this ground. It is as the result of ex- 
haustive collations most minutely compared that I have reached’ and yet 
hold to this classification. I shall not repeat those reasons here, but shall 
content myself with referring the interested reader to them as stated in 
the paper which I have already named. Certainly, the reasons brought 
by Dr. McGiffert in rebuttal will not stand much pressure: “The 
Canons,” says he, “ follow very closely the substance and arrangement of 
the augmented source over against Barnabas.” And again: “The Canons 
stand against Barnabas and with the Didache and the Constitutions in 
two very important particulars: the general arrangement of the matter, 
and the insertion of the section Didache iii. 1-6.” It must be by a slip 
of the pen that the arrangement of the matter is thus reiteratedly dwelt 
upon in this connection. Dr. McGiffert has very explicitly recognized 
that the arrangement in Barnabas is due to him, not his source ; and we 
are now discussing the affiliations of the Canons not with Barnabas him- 
self, but with the source which Barnabas used. “ Barnabas,” he tells us at 
page 431, “is a confused and disordered mass,” “a confused and sporadic 
copy,” and he very justly says on page 434-35 : — 

“The document, originating in Egypt in the latter part of the first century, 
was first used in a very loose and illogical way by Barnabas, who quoted prob- 
ably in great part from memory, or, as suggested by Zahn, changed the order 
intentionally with the design of appearing independent, and thus produced an 
arrangement totally different from that of the original.” 


What bearing, then, can the arrangement or substance of this sporadic 
and disarranged copy have on the question now in hand? Nor is the 
second point of more weight. Suppose we admit that because Barnabas 
does not quote iii. 1-6 therefore it was not in his copy. Still, the Canons 
would class with him over against the Bryennios MS. and the Consti- 
tutions ; as the presence of i. 3-ii. 1, for instance, in the latter pair ad- 
vertises to even the reader who runs. The formula which we present 
is not Barnabas + the Latin + the Canons; but (Barnabas +- Latin) 
-+- the Canons; and a document does not have to agree verbatim with 
all the members of its class. The absence of iii. 1-6 from the source of 
Barnabas might raise a presumption that it was absent from the source of 
the Latin too, perhaps, but none at all that it was absent from the source 
of the Canons, on my arrangement of the class affiliations. Indeed I 
may go further; although Dr. McGiffert formally opposes my arrange- 
ment, his own is practically the same with mine. On page 442 he tells us 
that the Egyptian form of the Didache is witnessed in one form by Bar- 
nabas and the Latin, and in another by the Canons, Clement, and Atha- 
nasius ; while the Syrian form is witnessed by the Bryennios MS. and (as 
we learn from page 437) with less completeness by the Constitutions. This 
is just my contention; and although I have drawn out the scheme of 
Dr. McGiffert’s theory differently above, it may just as well be put in a 
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form which would place the Canons in a great group including it and the 
sub-group Barnabas-Latin and opposing the Syrian group, which sepa- 
rates itself from this whole group in this: that it excludes i. 3-ii. 1, and 
vi; The effect of this new arrangement would be, however, to make it 
plain to the eye that iii. 1-6 was part of the original text. For whether 
we adopted Dr. McGiffert’s theory about the relation of the Latin to 
Barnabas or my own, by this slight and purely formal change in the man- 
ner of presenting the facts of transmission it would be seen at a glance 
that iii. 1-6 are supported by a cross-attestation which could not exist un- 
less these verses were in the original “Two Ways.” The fact of the mat- 
ter is that iii. 1-6 fail to be witnessed to by one document only, namely, 
Barnabas, who has borrowed “sporadically;” and when Dr. McGiffert 
infers that because absent from Barnabas they were therefore not in the 
original “ Two Ways,” he has simply fallen himself into the snare into 
which I fell at first, and into which Dr. Bratke has fallen, — he has mis- 
taken the oldest attestation for the oldest text. However, as a matter of 
fact, the documents be arranged, it is impossible to accept the testimony 
of Barnabas against the combined evidence of all other witnesses, espe- 
cially when no internal considerations come to Barnabas’s aid. The 
case is very different with i. 3-ii. 1, which is lacking in all the Egyptian 
group (Latin, Barnabas, the Canons), and which is so cried out upon 
by internal evidence that it almost might be excluded on the credit of it 
alone. 

It is not my purpose just here, however, to argue the originality of the 
section iii. 1-6. That I hope to take up a little later. Here it is enough 
to show that the presence of iii. 1-6 in the Canons is no disproof of the 
justice of the arrangement which puts the Canons in the great Egyptian 
group which includes with it the strongly marked but no less plainly 
closely affiliated sub-group Barnabas-Latin. If the two contentions thus 
far made (namely, that the Latin does not borrow from Barnabas but 
their affiliations are to be accounted for as common inheritances, and that 
the Canons are closely related to them as a somewhat intermediate text 
between them and Bryennios-Constitutions but more nearly related to 
them than to the latter) be deemed to be made good, we shall have to 
introduce some slight changes into the graphic form of Dr. McGiffert’s 
theory of transmission, and it will stand now thus: — 


The ae | Ways. 
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And this is the form which I have elsewhere arrived at as the true form, 
after a careful study of the detailed relations of the various documents, 
as any one may see by consulting the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” January, 
1886, pages 102-110. 

On attaining such a conclusion it is evident that we have an engine of 
text-criticism in our hands which will enable us to come to very definite 
conclusions on points which might otherwise have troubled us consider- 
ably. We are, therefore, prepared now to discuss Dr. McGiffert’s theory 
as to the scope of the original “Two Ways.” That it did not contain i. 3 
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etAoyeire—ii. 1 (Dr. Bratke less accurately says i. 3-6; the first clause of 
i. 3 is always included, and the heading ii. 1 always omitted, in mem- 
bers of the Egyptian group), I shall take for granted with Dr. McGiffert, 
and I have, on more than one occasion, endeavored to prove. But Dr. 
McGiffert has taken up two positions with some confidence which it may 
be well for us carefully to consider before we accede to them. These 
are, that the original “Two Ways” lacked also iii. 1-6 and vi. of our 
present Didache, and that it circulated for some time apart from the 
remainder of our present treatise as an independent catechism. In the 
former matter he stands alone ; in the latter he has the valuable support 
of Dr. Bratke as well as some earlier writers. 

Before we attempt the necessary testing of these positions, however, it 
will be well for us to broaden our basis of witness. For, not only have we 
the testimony of Barnabas, the Latin version, the Canons, and the Consti- 
tutions, and of those ecclesiastical writers who have chanced to quote a 
clause or two from the “ Teaching,” like Clement, Origen, Lactantius, or 
Hermas, to reckon with, but we have a considerable body of rather abun- 
dant quotation which may bear important witness for us. 1. The earliest 
writing to furnish such is the Pseudo-Phocylides, the parallels of which, 
with our “ Teaching,” have been very fully drawn out by Mr. J. Rendel 
Harris (“* The Teaching of the Apostles and the Sibylline Books.” Cam- 
bridge, 1885). I have gone carefully over the parallels, and feel pre- 
pared to express, as an independent but consentient opinion, that it can- 
not easily be doubted that the author’has versified many sentences from 
our “ Two Ways,” from i. 1 to vi. 3 inclusive; and that there appears 
fair reason to suspect that he had before him what I have called the 
Egyptian text. Mr. Harris has adduced parallels from him with i. 3-ii. 1, 
indeed, but I am not able to allow them. Lines 29 and 30, — 

TAodTov Exwv chy xeipa wevnredovoww Ipetor 

Gv rot Ewe Oeds, TovTwy xpi} (over mapdoxov, — 
which Mr. Harris assigns to Did. i. 5, seem sufficiently satisfied by iv. 5, 
6, while lines 23 and 24, — 

mrwxots evOd 5[80v unt’ abpiov erdeuev elrns: 

mwAnpdéoas oéo xeip’ Zrcov xpi} (ovrs mapdoxov, — 
rest markedly not on i. 6, but on iv. 6,7. 2. Another important trace 
of the Egyptian Didache has come to light in parallel passages found in 
two tracts of the Pseudo-Athanasius, — the “Syntagma Doctrinae” and 
“The Faith of the 318 Holy Nicene Fathers ” (cf. Migne xxviii., col. 837 
8g. and 1639 s7.).1. These two documents both draw from the same 
source, and not from one another, as appears from each preserving pass- 
ages which do not occur in the other. For instance, the “ Syntagma 
Doctrinae ” alone has Did. iii. 4, and ‘The Faith of the Nicene Fathers ” 
has Did. ii. 4-iii. 6 and vi. 1 the more fully represented. Yet they 
not only present substantially the same matter, and in the same form, 
but unite in the same otherwise unknown additions, as, for example, from 
Acts xv. 29. It is plain that the source from which they directly 
draw is neither the Didache itself nor any reworking of it hitherto 
known; we seem, therefore, to be put into possession by them of a frag- 
ment from a reworking not known before, or from a considerable quota- 


1 Professor Harris draws attention to the parallel in Syntagma Doctrinae. I 
am indebted to Professor Orris for knowledge of that in The Faith of the Niceng 
Fathers (The Independent for April 15, 1886). 
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tion from the Didache not heretofore known. That the source of these 
documents itself drew immediately from the Didache, and not from any 
of its known reworkings, is clear from the preservation by them of clauses 
not found in any known reworkings, for example, 84 rav7ds in Did. iii. 8, 
and the very characteristic phraseology of vi. 1. The type of text is so 
pointedly Egyptian that we can with confidence place it by the side of the 
Canons as preserving traces of a text nearer to that used by the Canons 
than any other known source. Not only does it, for example, omit i. 3-ii. 
1, but it gives the sins (in “ Syntagma Doctrinae”’) of lust, in ii. 2 init. 
in the exact order in which they are found in the Canons, and nowhere 
else. 3. Next we have the second book of the Sibyllines, which not only 
drew freely from the Pseudo-Phocylides, but also knew the Didache for 
itself, and took additional matter from it,— among other places appar- 
ently from i. 3-ii. 6 (line 78, see Harris, page 7). It thus appears as a 
witness to the Syrian text. The clearness with which these new sources 
of information are found to range themselves within the lines of the two 
recensions pointed out already, and to take their places either as Egyptian 
or Syrian, is a strong evidence of the correctness of that distribution of 
the documentary transmission. The evidence of these new sources must 
be taken account of in our determination of the scope of the original 
Didache. 

Let us look in the face first, then, the question whether iii. 1-6 was a 
part of the original document. And here we have only to give in detail 
the evidence which we have already hinted at in the mass. After the 
external and internal evidences there is no other. But the external evi- 
dence briefly stated in a negative form is simply that every witness of the 
“Two Ways ” extant in this portion of the document testifies to iii. 1-6, 
with the single exception of Barnabas. Drawn out positively in detail, 
this is to say not only that all the witnesses of the Syrian type (Bryen- 
nios MS., Constitutions, second Sibyl) witness to it, but also equally 
those of the Egyptian type. The author of the Pseudo-Phocylides ver- 
sified this section (lines 57, 63, 76, 78 — see Harris, “The Teaching and 
the Sibyllines,” page 11). The Pseudo-Athanasian fragment has it, as is 
sufficiently evident from the “ Syntagma Doctrinae” (see Harris, l. c., 
page 16, note, where, however, the reference is only partially given), and 
overwhelmingly proved from “ The Faith of the Nicene Fathers,” which 
preserves many of the items brought together only in iii. 1-6. The 
Canons, it is needless to say, witness to these verses in full. It is pre- 
eisely one of these verses which Clement of Alexandria quotes as Scrip- 
ture (Strom. i. 20, 100). Are there, then, internal considerations ad- 
verse to these verses which will avail to silence this array of external 
evidence? Dr. McGiffert does not offer any. And, indeed, the internal 
evidence is all the other way. These verses are, in type of vocabulary 
and style, of a piece with the rest of the treatise ; they contain matter 
that ranges with that in the rest of the treatise; they fall readily in with 
the scheme of thought and plan of the treatise; they are quite at one 
with the rather peculiar arrangement of the taoral precepts in the parallel 
passages ii. 2 sg. and v.; nay, they »cwually furnish the key to the 
arrangement in these parallel passages (cf. “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” January, 
1886, pages 133 and 145). Dr. McGiffert’s sole plea for their omis- 
sion is (page 434): “Barnabas omits them, which can be explained, 
as shown already, only by their omission in the source from which he 
drew.” It is obviously impossible for us to omit them on such a ground; 
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and we can only say that Dr. McGiffert’s omission of them can be ex- 
plained, as shown already, only by his lapse for a moment into a mistak- 
ing of the oldest attestation for the original text. This, even if we are 
as sure as Dr. McGiffert is that Barnabas “ would certainly have used 
these verses had he known them” (page 432). For my part, I do not 
see anything in Barnabas like them in style or matter, and so cannot 
feel with Dr. McGiffert that “the conclusion seems inevitable that they 
were unknown to him.” On the contrary, the balanced and carefully 
preserved parallels of these verses would seem very strange to me amid 
the confused and turgid periods of Barnabas, and especially in the very 
sporadic and disordered mass of his borrowings from the “’Two Ways.” 
Perhaps he has not quoted these verses, just because they were so com- 
pacted into artistic form that he could not easily take them up by bits. 
This need not be insisted on, however; the Pseudo-Athanasian fragment 
did disorganize them and borrow from them in disjointed detail, and 
Barnabas could have done so too. And the failure in him of all trace of 
them may be due to the fact that he did not know them, so that we may 
have here another proof (along with the angel-clause, the conflate reading 
in i. 1, and certain of the peculiarities common to him and the Canons) 
that the “'Two Ways” of Barnabas was already a corrupt text. This early 
corruption would furnish a parallel to the very early widespread circula- 
tion of the corrupt Western text of the New Testament itself. 

The case is somewhat similar with regard to chapter vi. The in- 
ternal evidence here is less decisive, but I believe sufficient. But the 
external evidence is certainly all that can be desired. We lack no single 
witness to the sixth chapter, who could be justly expected to testify to it. 
Barnabas seems to hint at vi. 2 in xix. 8: “As much as thou art able, 
thou shalt make purification for thy soul;” and at xxi. 1 — at just the 
appropriate place— he appears to have vi. 1 in mind, althouch he gives 
its essence positively instead of retaining its negative form. The Pseudo- 
Phocylides appears to hint at vi. 3, in line [32] (ef. Harris, page 13), 
and the second Sibyl follows him in this; though no doubt the parallel 
would not bear any weight if we lacked other evidence that these writings 
rested on the Didache. The Pseudo-Athanasian fragment, on the other 
hand, not only gives us in the “Syntagma Doctrinae” a reference to 
vi. 1, but in “The Faith of the Nicene Fathers” quotes this whole very 
characteristic verse. The Canons in the ordinary text fail as a witness 
at Did. iv. 8, and even in Codex Ottob. at iv. 14, and, therefore, give 
us no witness one way or the other; the close affiliation with the text 
underlying the Canons of the Pseudo-Athanasian fragment, however, 
renders it somewhat probable that they also knew vi. The Bryennios 
MS. and the Constitutions, of course, also contain the chapter. The 
only internal objections which can be brought against this chapter must 
turn on the objective look of vi. 1 and the heading of vi. 3 (cf. vii. 1 
sq.). Perhaps “this way of teaching” is not the true reading in vi. 1; 
the Constitutions read rijs etoeBeias here, and the Pseudo-Athanasian frag- 
ment, “this faith.” And Harnack’s representations concerning vi. 3 
(page 40) appear sufficient. Certainly he who denies that vi. was part 
of -the original “Two Ways” must reckon with this evidence, at least in 
the way of determining whether the “’Two Ways” ever circulated sepa- 
rately. 

And this brings us to the consideration of this important and, I am 
free to confess, to me very puzzling question. Both Dr. Bratke and Dr. 
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McGiffert, while differing 4s to the extent of the “ Two Ways,” seem to 
find no difficulty in supposing that it circulated separately until it was 
redacted into connection with a “Church Order” in Syria; and they 
base this opinion on very similar grounds. The contention is an attract- 
ive one, and has much to recommend it. The “Two Ways” constitutes 
literarily a complete whole, and this is recognized by the Didachographer 
himself (vii. 1). Athanasius when he speaks of it as a suitable book 
for catechumens must have had reference only to the moral parts. Niceph- 
orus assigns to the book a compass considerably less than our Didache. 
Eusebius, Anastasius, Nicephorus Callistus, Pseudo-Cyprian may speak 
of a plurality of “Teachings.” And the ethical portions reappear in re- 
workings like Barnabas and the Canons apart from those that treat of 
church order. But there is far more of a problem here than Drs. Bratke 
and McGiffert appear to have recognized. If the Didachographer repre- 
sents ivi. as a complete whole in vii. 1, this may well be, because he 
has made it such; and certainly his whole treatise is well and freely 
ordered, as by one who was master over his material. Athanasius may 
well have recommended a treatise to catechumens, only a part of which was 
adapted to their purposes, especially if he considered this part peculiarly 
well suited for them. The plurals of Eusebius and others are susceptible 
of other explanations. The stichoi of Nicephorus are an edged tool 
which no one yet knows how to handle with safety to himself. Bryen- 
nios first caught at it, but cut his fingers badly. If Nicephorus, he 
argued, says that the Didache contains 200 stichoi, he must have meant 
my document, for behold! it oceupies just 203 lines in the manuscript. 
But Nicephorus was not measuring his lines by Leon’s codex! And that 
the lines of the two were not the same was easily demonstrable from the 
fact that Nicephorus assigns 2,600 stichoi to the two Epistles of Clement, 
which in Leon’s codex occupy only 1,120. By parity of reasoning, 
Nicephorus’s Didache should occupy but 86-- of Leon’s lines; and 
Leon’s Didache is moi: than twice as long as this. Gordon next took 
up the matter (‘Modern Review,” July, 1884, page 455), and has led 
others to adopt the conclusion that Nicephorus had before him a Didache 
of this relative length. And if we assume that Nicephorus’s figures for 
Clement and the Didache have both been accurately transmitted to us, it 
must be admitted that we may very accurately calculate the length of his 
stichos on the one hand, and of his Didache on the other. Our Didacne 
would be 455 of his stichoi; and his Didache would be 139-140 lines 
of Hitchcock and Brown’s edition, which brings us just to the end of 
the “Two Ways ” = chapters ivi. In this case it would be little less 
than demonstrated that Nicephorus’s Didache was our chapters i.—vi., 
and this is where Dr. McGiffert takes his stand. But what kind of 
stichos is this that Nicephorus is measuring with? Here Professor 
J. Rendel Harris comes into the discussion (“Journal of Christian 
Philosophy,” April, 1884, page 368), and takes his starting point from 
the standard hexametric stichos. He finds that our Didache contains 292 
of these stichoi, which means that chapters i—vi. would contain about 
124 of them, and this is as much too short for Nicephorus’s 200 as the 
whole Didache is too long. The matter is but little bettered if we assume 
that he used the alternative pentametric (12-syllable) stichos; in this 
ease chapters i—vi. would give 165-+- and the whole treatise 389-+-, both 
unmanageable numbers. ‘Thus, on no known method of calculation does 
Nicephorus’s measurement fit either the ‘“‘ Two Ways” or the Didache; 
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and on the assumption, natural in itself, and apparently made good in 
general for Nicephorus (see Harris, “ American Journal of Philology,” 
iv. 3, page 330), that he used the hexameter standard, we can only say 
that our present Didache (292 stichoi) is too large by a third for Niceph- 
orus. Here Dr. Bratke sees his opportunity; and he does not fail to 
plead that Nicephorus supports his view that the original Didache con- 
sisted of chapters ivi. and certain moral and eschatological portions of 
vii.-xvi. In such a state of the case who will decide what the testimony 
of Nicephorus really is? ‘ The whole subject,” says Professor Harris, 
with great justice, “is cloudy; and, in reality, no one knows what was 
the exact verse measure used by Nicephorus.” It seems clear only that 
he gives round numbers rather than accurate measurements, and that his 
text has not been over-well preserved. If he said 2,600 for the stichoi 
of the Clementine Epistles he was certainly not counting on a hexametric 
basis, for these Epistles, occupying 1,120 lines in Leon’s MS., ought to 
contain approximately 1,611 stichoi. As a matter of fact, 600 stands in 
the Bryennios MS. after 2 Clement (which itself, as occupying 267 lines, 
ought to contain about 384 stichoi), and Bryennios corrects it to 2,600, to 
accord with Nicephorus. Perhaps it ought to be rather corrected into 
1,600; which accords with the estimated 1,611 very closely. The matter, 
then, stands thus: If Nicephorus counted by hexameters, the two Clem- 
entine letters should have 1,600 stichoi, and his text may be corrected to 
this; in that case Dr. McGiffert’s support fails, for Nicephorus’s Didache 
would have occupied 140 lines in Leon’s Codex, and about 229 in Hitch- 
cock and Brown’s edition, — and this favors rather Dr. Bratke. If, on 
the other hand, Nicephorus’s figures are to be trusted as transmitted to 
us, he counts by a method hitherto wholly unknown, but the length of 
his Didache would be as nearly as possible equal to our chapters i.—vi. 
Must not the question rest sub judice ? 

The strongest ground for withholding judgment as to the originally 
separate circulation of chapters i—vi. is, however, yet, to be named. 
Wherever chapters i—vi. are known, something from the latter part of 
the Didache seems to be known also. It is in recognition of this that Dr. 
Bratke walks charily, and wishes to include in the “Two Ways” certain 
parts of vii—xvi. Dr. McGiffert, on the other hand, stoutly denies the 
fact. ‘“ Barnabas and the Canons,” he says uncompromisingly, “ who use 
these chapters (that is, i—vi.) freely show no knowledge of the remaining 
chapters ” (page 432), and on page 440 he argues at length that Barnabas 
iv. does not betray dependence on Did. xvi. In this, however, he seems 
to me to be certainly mistaken. As he does not consider directly the very 
clear dependence of the Canons, chapter 12, on Did. x. 3, it may be enough 
to simply point it out here with a reference to Harnack, page 211, notes 
34, 35. With regard to the parallel with Barnabas, I cannot understand 
how Dr. McGiffert has spoken in the exact way he has: “The parallel 
narrows itself down to a single sentence,” — “we cannot fail to receive 
an impression that neither drew directly from the other,’’ — “no one has 
yet been able to find any good reason in the passage itself for holding the 
originality of one in preference tothe other.” The parallel does not seem 
to me to narrow itself down to a single sentence. The whole of chapter 
iv. of Barnabas appears rather to be affected by chapter xvi. of the 
Didache; this culminates in § 9 = Did. xvi. 2, 3, but that is all. In- 
deed, if I could venture to find serious fault with Dr. McGiffert’s method 
at any point, it would be in his tendency to deal with the phenomena of 
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literary dependence in a hard and dry way, which proceeds by cutting up 
the depending passage into pieces, and dealing with it clause by clause.’ 
‘A literary reminiscence, on the contrary, acts by staining the work it 
falls on, — it runs into its fibre like a drop of fruit-juice on a cloth; and 
the corona is as important a part of it as the central body. Dr. McGif- 
fert’s method would succeed in explaining away any literary allusion as 
distinguished from express quotation ; and, above all, fails to catch the 
force of the cumulative probability which arises from the many minute 
points of contact. To deny on his grounds the existence of quotations 
would be the same as to insist that a series of gentle pushes by which a 
man was sent over a precipice does not constitute sufficient ground to 
charge guilt, and to demand that the deed be done by one great blow, or 
else not be accounted murder. In the present case this cumulative argu- 
ment is very satisfactory : As the sixteenth chapter of the Didache opens 
concisely with a call to watchfulness, because we know not the hour in 
which our Lord comes, so Barnabas opens his fourth chapter (1-8) dif- 
fusely, by demanding diligence in seeking knowledge and watchfulness 
over our souls, because the final offense is at hand; and the exaggera- 
tion by which he transmutes the motive into an assertion that the last 
day is actually upon us is characteristic of him, and reappears in other 
parts of the chapter. Then he declares that he is not writing as a 
diddoKados (wherein there is possibly a hint of the source he is drawing 
from), but only in a manner that beseemeth one that loveth, and adds at 
once, in the words of the Didache: ‘‘ Wherefore let us take heed in the 
last days (Did. xvi. 3) ; for the whole time of your [or our] faith [or 
life, or both] will profit you [or us] nothing unless (Did. xvi. 2) now,” 
(note the renewed exaggeration as to the time of the advent) “ in the 
lawless time (cf. Did. xvi. 4 dvopuias), we resist as becomes sons of God, 
that the Black one gain no loophole or entrance. 10. Let us flee from all 
vainness ; let us hate perfectly the works of the evil way” [ris movapas 
68.0]. Thus the quotation includes adumbrations from Did. xvi. 3 and 4, 
as well as the striking sentence from 2; and opens with an apparent hint 
that he was conscious of a ddayx7 beneath him, and closes with a refer- 
ence to the “evil way!” As if this were not enough, Barnabas goes on 
1 This is illustrated by Dr. McGiffert’s treatment of the quotations from 
Matthew found in ¢. i—v. (excluding i. 3-ii. 1). Each is treated by itself, and 
clause by clause. Did. iii. 7—= Matt. v. 5, for example, is assigned to Ps. xxxvii. 
(xxxvi.) 11 in total neglect of the first clause, which is essential to a right 
estimate. The view stated to be “far more probable ” than even this proceeds 
by counting an omission of a piece of a verse by Barnabas (note that it is 
the piece not in the Psalm only that Barnabas retains) as fatal to its genuine- 
ness, although of iii. 8a Barnabas retains only the one word jotxis! Did. 
i. 23 = Matt. xxii. 37-39 is assigned to the O. T. and Christian commonplace ; 
but again, the main point is the collocation of the two clauses, which is not an 
O. T. matter. One disposed to cavil might ask why something is not made here 
too of the omission of the second clause by Barnabas. On Did. i. 2b = Matt. vii. 
12 1 may be permitted to refer to Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1886, page 142 ; 
and on the whole matter, to page 139 sg. Dr. McGiffert does not seem to feel 
that, as each of his explanations is in the highest degree doubtful, it is very 
improbable that all three can be true, and each explaining away is an argument 
against the whole contention. He does not notice Did. ii. 3=—= Matt. v. 33 (Bibl. 
Sacra, page 144), or Did. vi. 2—= Matt. xi. 29 (which, indeed, is outside his limits). 
It may be added that whether Did. i—v. quote or do not quote Matthew has 
absolutely no bearing on the point in hand. The earliest known Egyptian 
Christian writing quotes Matthew, and that as Scripture. 
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at once to refer to Did. xvi. 2a: “Go ye not privily one with another,” 
we read, . . . “but coming together to the same place, seek ye together 
concerning that which profiteth the whole.” Then he warns against 
the coming judgment and the approaching authority of the evil prince 
(ef. Did. xvi. 4), and ends with a reference to signs and wonders (cf. 
Did. xvi. 4), and a hirt that “many may be called but few chosen” 
(cf. Did. xvi. 7). Unless we are prepared to affirm that there is no 
form of literary allusion but a verbal one, I cannot see but that we must 
say that Barnabas iv. is saturated with cloudy reminiscences of Did. xvi. ; 
certainly I cannot say that “the two go their way apparently perfectly un- 
conscious of and entirely uninfluenced by the course of the other.” Had 
Dr. McGiffert had Sabatier’s note (page 65) in mind he could not have 
added the last sentence which I have cited from him above. For though 
Sabatier is far from urging all that might be said, he does state enough 
to make it perfectly evident that there is literary dependence here, and 
that Barnabas is the borrower. It is not here exactly in point, but I 
cannot forbear to add that Barnabas elsewhere apparently betrays de- 
pendence on the Didache. In x. 11 he seems to have Did. iii. 9, iv. 1-2 
very sharply in mind; ini. 4 he seems dependent on i. 1, ii. 7 ; in iv. 2 
he appears to hint at iii. 1; and if these be allowed, in the light of them 
we may see in v. 4 a reminiscence of i. 1, and perhaps understand what 
he means by his anxiety to disclaim originality on the one hand (i. 5) , and 
to deny that he speaks as a “teacher” (for example, i. 8) on the other. 
Acquaintance with and use of the Didache becomes thus another mark 
of the genuineness of xviii.—xxi. rather than the contrary. 

It is not only Barnabas and the Canons, however, that come under dis- 
eussion here. The other early witnesses to chapters i—vi. also seem to 
know somewhat of chapters vii.—xvi. Thus the Pseudo-Phocylides, in 
which, I think, I can trace (with Mr. Harris’s help) i. 1; ii. 2, 3, 5, 
6; iii. 1,2; iv. 3, 4, 5,6, 7, 8; vi. 3, seems also (line 154 sq.) to 
know Did. xii. 3. “For every idle man (aépyds),” we read, “liveth 
from thievish hands. A craft (réxvy), truly, nourisheth men, but hunger 
oppresseth the idle one. But if any one has not learned a trade, let him 
dig with a hoe.” No doubt there is nothing like demonstration of use 
here; and I can find it in my heart to doubt whether use is inferable; 
but I also doubt whether it be not inferable. In like manner the Pseudo- 
Athanasian fragment appears to know not only Did. i. 2; ii. 2, 4,6; iii. 2, 
3, 4, 6, 8; vi. 1, but also viii. 1, and xiii. So Clement of Alexandria, who 
quotes i. 5, ii. 2, iii. 5, quotes also ix. 2 (in “ De Servando,” ec. 29); and 
Origen, who may quote iii. 10 (at “ De Principiis,” iii. 2, 7; ef., how- 
ever, Barnabas xix. 8 end) quotes also ix. 2 (“ Hom. 6 in Jud.,” Migne xii., 
col. 975). To these ought possibly to be added that part of the third book 
of the Sibyllines (1-96), which Alexandre assigns to the middle of the 
third century (Ewald to the opening of fourth century), which seems to 
know Did. ii. 4 (= lines 37-40, Harris, page 9) and xvi. (= lines 86-87, 
Harris, page 17) alike. The Pseudo-Athanasian tract, ‘“ De Virginitate ” 
(Harris’s “ The Teaching and the Sibyllines,” page 28-29) is more doubt- 
ful, inasmuch as although it seems certain that it depends on the prayers 
of Did. ix. 3, 4, yet the reference in col. 273 to the two ways can only with 
the greatest insecurity be referred to our treatise. For my own part, I 
should add Hermas, who seems to me dependent (not verbally, but in 
matter) on Did. xi. at his Mandate, xi.; but Dr. McGiffert disputes the fact 
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(page 435), and I have no wish to press the matter.’ Certainly enough 
has been said to justify the remark that there is an appearance of knowl- 
edge of the latter part of our Didache wherever the first part is ccrtainly 
known. 

Two or three of the witnesses which I have summoned (Clement, Ori- 
gen, “ De Virginitate” of Pseudo-Athanasius) are liable to the objection 
that they quote, in the latter half of the Didache, only from the prayers, 
—which may not be of the Didache, although in it. Others of them 
are liable to the doubt whether they may be much depended on as quota- 
tions at all (Pseudo-Phocylides, third Sibyl, Hermas). But two things 
must be remembered. First, this body of quotations does not stand 
alone ; they come in the train of the practically certain quotations of 
Barnabas and the Canons, and of the significant fact that the Didache, 
as we know it (Bryennios MS. and Constitutions), actually possesses a 
second part from which these seeming allusions may be explained. And, 
secondly, it is a sad thing for any theory to be under the necessity of 
explaining away many appearances. Every appearance that needs ex- 
plaining is an argument against a theory ; and the effect of each is cumu- 
lative to all the rest,—so that the presence of many adverse appear- 
ances, each of which may be pretty fairly set aside separately, may, in 
conjunction, raise a strong presumption against a theory. A third thing 
may be added: the presence of these “appearances” prevents us from 
finding a single indisputable positive argument in favor of the separate 
circulation of the “Two Ways.” We can only adopt it as a not unlikely 
hypothesis which we may hope to show is not necessarily inconsistent 
with the facts as known. This is not a strong foundation. 

It is not to be inferred that I am controverting this hypothesis. I am 
only concerned to show that it is an hypothesis, and that a serious prob- 
lem faces it, which must not be pushed aside, but really unloosed. I 
have thus far tried and still wish to speak of this matter as a wholly 
unsettled question, with much to say in its favor, with much to say against 
it. It is too early yet to decide it. 

It is, perhaps, unavoidable that writing in the interests of what is yet 
differently understood between us, and in the hope of bringing this into 
narrower limits, I should seem to be mainly interested in controverting 
Dr. McGiffert’s very valuable paper. I should be sorry to have it so 
appear. I agree with him far more than I disagree with him; it is in 
the essence of the matter that we see eye to eye, and only in certain 


1 Dr. McGiffert discusses the very vexed question of the relation of Hermas 
to the Didache at some length. He is not always able to come to a decided 
conclusion, but seems to prefer the opinions, that Hermas borrows from 
v. 1 of the Two Ways ; and i. 2 (angel-clause) from the Latin or Barnabas 
(surely not, however, from Barnabas, seeing that elsewhere Dr. McGiffert be- 
lieves the Latin got it from Barnabas ; for thus both the Latin and Hermas 
would be made independently to make the same sense out of Barnabas’s con- 
fusion) ; then, the Syrian Didache borrowed i.5 from Hermas. Thus Hermas 
is the daughter of the Two Ways in v. 1, granddaughter in i. 2 (through 
Latin), great-granddaughter (through Latin and Barnabas) in i. 2, and wife of 
it in the matter of begetting i. 5-6. Earthly relationships are usually not so 
complicated. But, if we allow that the Latin and Barnabas both witness to a 
form of the Didache which contained the angel-clause, it is very simple to look 
upon Hermas as borrowing directly from the Two Ways in i. 2 and v.1, and 
either borrowing from or lending to the Syrian interpolation at i. 5. The 
simplicity of this result is one proof of the truth of its assumptions. 
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details that we have not yet come to be in accord. Let me emphasize 
this as I close. We are at one in seeing that the Didache has behind 
it a very important textual history ; in finding its birthplace in Egypt ; 
in assigning the Latin version and Barnabas and the Canons to this 
Egyptian form ; in perceiving that it was perfected to its present form 
in Syria; in seeing that the chief distinction between the Egyptian and 
Syrian forms resides in the absence or presence of i. 3 etAoyeire-ii. 1; 
and in recognizing that the text of our present Didache, after the omis- 
sions that are necessary have been made, gives us, in its earlier chap- 
ters, a substantially accurate representation of the original “Two Ways.” 
That is to say, we are at one in all that is of the real substance of the 
theory. That Dr. Bratke, Dr. McGiffert, and I were all three simulta- 
neously contending for this exact theory is not fully accounted for by our 
common dependence on the hints of Krawutzcky, Gordon, Hilgenfeld, 
and Holtzmann, — who are in this matter the fathers of us all. I sub- 
mit that this threefold, independent broaching of essentially the same 
conclusions is a prima facie evidence of their truth. 
Benjamin B. Warfield. 
ALLEGHENY, Pa. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 





Some of our readers will remember that, after giving such information 
as we could then get, a call was made in this “ Review”?! for a better 
statistical investigation of the religious conditions of our country, es- 
pecially in rural districts. A beginning has been made. Though ona 
comparatively small scale, it possesses a scientific value and has a Chris- 
tian significance not easily overestimated. 

At the General Convention of the Congregational churches and minis- 
ters of Vermont last year, some general facts were given concerning the 
expenditures of the various churches of the State, and their apparent in- 
adequacy to the work before them, notwithstanding evident wastes in the 
use of men and money. The suggestion was made that the entire work 
of the next annual convention be spent upon the subject, and that it be 
based upon as careful and complete a survey of the State, or a consider- 
able portion of it, with maps, diagrams, etc., as could be made with the 
means at our disposal. The timidity of some permitted the convention 
to adjourn with the assignment of only two or three hours to the subject. 
But the mistake was afterwards largely corrected by the kind coépera- 
tion of all parties concerned. 

The Rev. Henry Fairbanks, Ph. D., of St. Johnsbury, who had been 
stirred by hjs observation and reflections, and who spoke earnestly on the 
subject at the convention, promptly though privately entered upon the most 
difficult work of collecting the needed information, and spent weeks of 
labor and hundreds of dollars with the generosity characteristic of him- 
self and his family name. As soon as the statistics had been sufficiently 
gathered to guide to intelligent action a conference of those most inter- 
ested was held, and the meeting carefully planned. The results were 


1 Andover Review, January, 1885, pp. 38-41. 
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brought before the convention three weeks ago. A sketch of some of 
them and the material by which they were exhibited follows, with consid- 
erable additions from our own study. 

Statistics were carefully gathered from forty-four towns in all, includ- 
ing Caledonia and Lamoille counties entire, fifteen towns in the adjoining 
counties of Washington and Orange, and two in Windsor County. This 
region lies east of the Green Mountains and a little north and east of the 
centre of the State, and contains about one sixth of the territory and nearly 
one fifth of the population of the State. It is fully on an average with 
the ‘State for intelligence and Christian vigor. It is a hilly country as a 
whole, but not often mountainous. Some towns are comparatively level 
and some are little more than great swells of excellent land. Only one 
town, St. Johnsbury, has above 5,000 inhabitants. Probably over ninety 
per cent. of the inhabitants in these towns were born in Vermont. There 
are generally two or three villages, occasionally more, in each town, 
which is commonly six miles square. Each of the two or three vil- 
lages in a town has one or more churches, except in very rare instances. 
One or two towns have no church. About one third of the towns fall be- 
low one thousand inhabitants. Only three have less than five hundred. 

Nearly all the statistics were gathered by a young man who was trained 
for the purpose, and who worked along the line of a single plan under 
the immediate direction of Mr. Fairbanks. The canvas was made by 
school-districts, of which there are from a dozen to twenty-five or more 
in each town. All persons who attended some public worship four or five 
times in a year, aged and infirm people whose custom formerly had been 
that of regular attendance, the infant children of such and the chil- 
dren whose religious habits are better than those of their parents, were 
included among the ‘‘ regular attendants” upon religious services in the 
churches or, in some instances at least, neighborhood meetings. Of these 
towns, the population whose religious status was ascertained is 53,148, 
or ninety per cent. of the actual population by the last census, which was 
58,916. Most of the deficiency is explained by the fact that transient 
laborers were not included, as was done in the official census. One hundred 
and forty-seven churches of ten or twelve denominations, including four 
Roman Catholic churches reporting 4,500 adherents and fourteen Uni- 
versalist churches reporting 670 families, occupy these towns, or a 
church to every 400 inhabitants. Of these, forty-one each belong to the 
Congregationalists and Methodists, nine to the Baptists, thirteen to the 
Free Baptists, four to the Christians, eight each to Adventists and Pres- 
byterians of various sects, and five to the Episcopalians. The salaries of 
pastors and the incidental expemses amount to $92,602, or $1.58 per 

inhabitant ; of which nearly one third is expended by the Congrega- 
tionalists and one fourth by the Methodists. The churches in all report 
an average congregation of 16,039, or nearly twenty-seven per cent. of 
the entire population, of which the Catholics supply 3,500. But the 
total is probably an overestimate. The Protestant churches have a mem- 
bership of 9,231, of which 350 are in Universalist churches. The Sun- 
day-schools enroll about the same number. Of the 53,148 people whose 
status was defined, 25,923 are classed as church attendants according to 
the rule given, while 27,225 do not attend church. In the twenty-seven 
towns reporting on the item, 4,618 children of legal school age do not 
attend any Sunday-school. 

Some particulars are instructive. One town of 2,910 inhabitants in 
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1880 — possibly a hundred more now —has eleven Protestant churches 
and church buildings, all but one “ Evangelical,” besides a Catholic church 
and a Spiritualistic organization. These Protestant churches expended 
$7,053 in a year, which is $11.19 per member, $2.43 per inhabitant 
of the town, and four mills on each dollar of taxable property. Fifty-two 
per cent. of the people attend church. An adjoining town of 1,051 inhab- 
itants has three church organizations and four houses of worship. It ex- 
pends $725, which is 69 cents per inhabitant, about $8.00 per member, 
or 1.8 mills on the dollar. Three fourths of its people do not attend 
church. On the west side of this and also other towns is a stretch of a 
dozen miles along the railroad with three or four hundred people and no 
minister on the ground. There is preaching at one church, but the min- 
ister lives in a village four miles away with nearly a half dozen others. 
On the other side of the first town is another of 1,252 people, expending 
$700, or 80 cents for each person, $8.00 for each member, or 1.2 mills on 
the dollar. Less than one fourth attend church. Still another joining the 
first two expends $1,750 on its 1,239 people, or $1.45 per capita, $8.50 
per member, and 2.5 mills on the dollar. Over half its people attend 
church. Joining this and the first named town and also the last before 
this is one of 1,466 inhabitants. Its churches cost $1,880, $1.28 per 
capita, $7.40 per member, and 3.2 mills on the dollar, and secure the at- 
tendance of one half the population. A town, in another county, of 679 
inhabitants, has only an Adventist church which expends only $65.00, 
has 19 members, and one fifth of the people attend church. Its taxable 
property is nearly $200,000. The canvasser found 6,353 people in St. 
Johnsbury, of whom 70 per cent., including Catholics, attend church, and 
the Protestant churches, about a dozen, expend $16,635, or $2.62 per 
capita, $10.00 per member, and 4.9 mills on the dollar. The taxable 
property or grand list, including polls at $200, of Lamoille and Caledo- 
nia counties is rated at nearly $18,000,000, or nearly $500 to each 
inhabitant, or about $2,000 to the family. As a rule, the better re- 
sults as tested by the membership or attendance compared with cost 
seem to be secured in towns having not more than two or three good 
churches. The towns of crowded churches and larger means show 
some gains, but not such as correspond with increased cost in ministers 
and money. While a slack church is often left to itself, a vigorous one 
seems to excite the cupidity of another denomination, and soon has a com- 
petitor in its field. The quality of work in pulpit and elsewhere is a con- 
siderable element in the religious differences between these towns. With 
exceptions, the larger villages have better ministerial talent and better 
systems of work than are found elsewhere. Nearly all these towns have 
been settled within a hundred years, and it is pretty clear to those who 
know their history that the character of the families of the early settlers 
and the kind and quality of the first Christian work were large factors in 
their religious product. In one instance, however, it is said that the 
town has been radically changed mainly through the influence of a family 
noted for its great business ability and wide Christian activity. 

The important matter of distance from church and its effect on church- 
going have come into this survey. We do not recall any other statistics 
upon the subject. The distance of the school-house from any church was 
taken as the average distance of all families within a given school-district. 
krom this basis it was found that about 19,000, or nearly thirty-six per 
cent. of the people in this entire region, live more than two miles from 
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any church. As the churches are probably more scattered in this hilly 
country than in more level regions, this is a surprisingly large percentage. 
And of these 19,000, there were found to be 12,572 non-attendants, 
While absenteeism is the state of less than one half the population within 
two miles of some church, it increases to two thirds on passing that limit. 
And it generally increases with the distance. There are, however, a few 
marked exceptions. A school-district three or four miles from church is 
now and then found with a better record than almost any other in the town. 
One such is in mind. It is also marked for its good farms and schools, 
and the chief explanation seems to be in the character of its families and 
good average wealth enabling all the people to keep suitable carriages. 
Mr. Fairbanks thinks that at least one third the population in these back 
neighborhoods, and over 50,000 in the State in such districts, cannot at- 
tend church if they would. 

Mr. Fairbanks has also gathered the general ecclesiastical statistics of 
the entire State, and by comparisons, inquiries, and careful verifications, 
compiled a great deal of information. The population of Vermont in 
1880 was 332,286. The increase since is very slight. He estimates 
150,000 as church attendants, and 183,000 as non-attendants.. There 
are about 800 church organizations, and about as many houses of worship. 
Perhaps not over 600 are doing regular work. Their membership is 
about 50,000. The current expenses of all must be more than a half 
million dollars annually, of which the so-called evangelical Protestant 
churches contribute ninety per cent. Mr. Fairbanks puts these alone at 
a half million dollars. 

A large original wall-map of the State, finely executed under Mr. Fair- 
banks’ direction, showed these and other facts. By an ingenious yet sim- 
ple use of colors, the distribution of population, the location of each church 
and its denominational connection were all clearly shown. A diagram of 
333 squares on the side of this map, each square standing for one thousand 
persons, showed the membership and adherents of each of the denomi- 
nations in their various proportions, the cost per member, per church, per 
minister, ete., ete. Taken as a whole it is easily the finest exhibit of the 
religious condition of a community we have ever seen. Of course, it is not 
perfectly comprehensive. The paper that followed on “The Wastes in the 
Expenditure of Men and Money,” while excellent, did not attempt that se- 
verely critical analysis of the statistics which is needed, probably for lack 
of access to the figures. And the following papers and discussions on re- 
adjustments — both in the local churches and through their greater codp- 
eration—as a whole fell short of the eager wishes of some. It is hard for 
many minds to approach religious facts divested of their ecclesiastical 
coloring, and treat them with scientific thoroughness. But much good work 
was done. The churches were recommended to survey their own towns, 
together or separately, construct maps, and study their own local problems 
as well as those of the State. Some practical measures were also sug- 
gested, looking to vigorous work. It is possible that the survey of the 
State will be carried still further. Similar work certainly ought to be 
done in other States. 

The importance of this survey lies partly in its method and partly in 
its significance. The latter may be further considered. This small ex- 
tent of territory is probably typical of far the larger part of the United 
States, in respect to size, population, and probably religious condition. 
In our alarm at the rapid increase of cities and large towns we forget 
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that almost seventy-four per cent. of the entire population of the country 
still live in towns of less than 4,000 inhabitants. If we examine the cen- 
sus tables for 1880 of the fourteen northern States east of the Mississippi 
river, we shall get further instructive results, These States contained in 
round numbers 25,700,000 inhabitants, a little more than half the popu- 
lation of the country. This is the region of most of the great cities and 
large towns of the United States. Still, less than ten millions, or about 
thirty-nine per cent. only, lived in towns of 4,000 or more. We have gone 
through all the figures in the New England States and Ohio, and made 
careful estimates in the other States after much study of the tables. We 
conclude that not far from eleven millions of people in these fourteen 
States, or nearly forty-three per cent. of their entire inhabitants, live in 
townships whose total population is less than 2,000 souls. There are a 
million in such towns in New England alone, and well nigh five millions 
east of Ohio. Massachusetts had only about eleven per cent. and Con- 
necticut twenty. But Vermont has over sixty per cent., Ohio fifty, and a 
still greater percentage is found west of Ohio. It is startling to some to 
be told that there were more people in those little towns of the State of 
New York in 1880 which had less than 2,000 people in them than there 
were in its great city. Yet such is the fact. The truth is that Vermont 
in this respect fairly represents the condition of Ohio and the four or five 
populous States west of it taken as a whole. This must be approximately 
true also of the condition of these country towns in other respects. Star- 
tling figures are sometimes given of the small percentage of the inhabit- 
ants of our great cities found in the churches of a given Sunday. But do 
the country towns make much better showing? ‘The truth is, the great 
unchurched numbers are in the country, though they may be massed in 
the city. It is also pretty clear, if these statistics from Vermont are fairly 
representative, that the problem of reaching all these people is an exceed- 
ingly difficult one. It cannot be solved simply by building more churches 
and putting more ministers into the field. That kind of business is pretty 
widely overdone in rural communities. It may help villages, but it clearly 
does not do much for back neighborhoods. Statistical investigation here 
only confirms the deductions made from the study of social institutions, 
to the effect that the ordinary congregational forms of Christian activity 
must fail in the outlying sections of country towns. We must sooner or 
later open our eyes to the fact that the ordinary church with its public as- 
semblies of various kinds is, when applied in the common way to the 
country town, both a sociological and practical misfit in some important 
respects. Its readjustment to its environment is a needed work, but a 
harder task in some respects than that of cities. The waste in the distri- 
bution of this $90,000, and 147 churches, with 125 ministers more or less, 
when multiplied enough to cover the similar districts of the country, is 
simply enormous. The solution of the problem is difficult indeed, but 
the necessity for attacking it is imperative. 

— The recent Congress of Churches at Cleveland also dealt with the 
subject of readjustments in the church to meet modern needs in the cities, 
country towns, and on the frontier. Some of the figures used there have 
just been given. One of the reports of the secretaries to the American 
Home Missionary Society of the Congregationalists was devoted to co- 
operation in missionary work at the West, and showed the generally suc- 
cessful working of the principle between Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists in mission churches. The society instructed its secretaries to com- 
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plete the work of gathering the facts and engage other denominations in 
similar codperative aims as fast as possible, and asked the National Coun- 
cil of Congregational Churches to take up the subject. It is known that 
the officers of the Evangelical Alliance think seriously of making the 
question of practical codperation a leading topic of the next great meet- 
ing of that body. The undenominational religious newspapers and the 
daily press have given considerable attention to these movements, espe- 
cially to the discussion at Cleveland upon the subject of country towns. 
Many of the religious newspapers which represent. denominations take 
little interest in the subject, or seem to avoid it wholly. Indeed, one of 
the greatest occasions, not to say causes, of the present surplus of churches 
and the indifference of many to the fact, has been the general neglect to 
consider duly the entire forces of the church in the great missionary and 
other ecclesiastical conventions and in the denominational organs. Each 
denomination works with small regard to the others. A representative 
State or national convention of even the leading so-called evangelical 
churches which should spend a week in thorough study and conference, 
could hardly fail of doing vast good. Perhaps the Evangelical Alliance 
has a great work before it in just this task of leading the denominations 
to such an assembly. 

The sociological weakness of an excessive reliance on the congregation 
and some of the historical reasons for this abuse of it have been treated 
already in this “Review.” ! One of the results of this investigation by Mr. 
Fairbanks, if its facts be fairly representative, has been noted in refer- 
ring to the practical failure of the average country church, which is usu- 
ally a village affair primarily, when used to reach scattered populations. 
The institution in country towns of a city or village church, and depen- 
dence upon that kind of church as the fons et origo of all Christian work 
in outlying neighborhoods, is shown by facts to be a failure. Merely in- 
tensifying present methods, the great impetus of revivals and other agen- 
cies, periodically revive hope. But the study of long periods shows that 
gains are slow when they really exist at all. It is mostly the story of 
Sisyphus over again, —the stone is rolled up a little only to press back 
upon us. That deepening shadow of irreligion as we pass outward from 
the village church is a hard fact. And in its aggregation of the almost 
countless small communities, it is portentous enough. 

This leads to a remark or two upon the comparative dangers from the 
growth of cities and concerning the comparisons that are frequently made 
between the conditions of civilization in the earlier centuries of the Chris- 
tian era and the present. The massing of the ignorant and vicious, and 
the consequent multiplication of their power for evil, the cess-pools which 
cities become for the dangerous classes from rural districts and foreign 
lands, and the natural tendencies of densely peopled communities, are not 
to be underestimated. But the peculiar dangers of the evil that enters 
the springs which feed the cities from the country; the low public senti- 
ment that tolerates gross vice and crime and indirectly trains the ill-bred 
for criminal resorts in the city, and the vast unnoticed stream that pours 
from country to city, must not be forgotten. If the combinations of crim- 
inals in cities are easily made, we must remember the corresponding abil- 
ity and motives good citizens have to organize the forces of law and order. 
An abscess may be more easily dealt with than blood-poisoning. And 


1 Especially in the first article in the number for September, 1885. 
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then modern transportation affects the distribution of population both 
ways. if it brings men together, it tends also to relieve the crowded city, 
though it may be more slowly, enlarging the areas of homes around the 
city and extending widely the circle of profitable rural industry. In time 
more attention will be given to the preservation of the just balance be- 
tween country and city here, just as France and Germany have begun to 
study their urban problem by an investigation of its rural source. 

But beyond the vast commercial and industrial differences between the 
first and present centuries, there are others of great importance: The 
Christianity of the early times everywhere met an utterly hostile faith, 
where any at all existed, except as Judaism had prepared the way for it. 
This was chiefly in the cities. Here, too, the disintegration of all re- 
ligion was greatest, and men most readily listened to something new. 
That was also a decaying civilization, in which the healthy stage in the 
movement of population towards the cities was long passed. All that 
Christianity could do then was to enter the cities and great highways 
and inject remedies which it could apply in more natural ways to a 
sounder society. It found such a society in the Teutonic peoples and 
worked accordingly. Roman Christianity, accustomed to begin in cities, 
was swept from the island and the Christianity that came to stay in Eng- 
land was of another social order. As Mr. Freeman somewhere tells us, 
the Mediterranean peoples hastened into city life, but those of Northern 
Europe from which we sprung have resisted the movement as much as 
possible. And last, but not least, our civilization is not yet, let us hope, 
in decay. Our growth so far is on the whole normal. With the excep-_ 
tional case of the Christian civilization that was constructed out of the 
decomposing elements of the old Mediterranean societies, have not all 
ecund societies grown from without towards centres, and the movement 
been from country to city? And shall not Christianity recognize this 
fact and begin with the springs? Was not this true of old Rome? The 
knowledge modern science gives us of early social institutions and their 
relations to the present may put into the hands of Christianity instrumen- 
talities of inestimable value. The early effort rescued perishing indi- 
viduals one by one in cities and along by-ways. The later may as wisely 
plan to purify society itself at its springs in the hills and thus fill the city. 
The salvation of society, of man within and through his environment, may 
be the work of our times and country. At any rate, let us not do the 
work of the nineteenth century with the tools and methods of the first 
three centuries without a careful study of any alleged necessity for so 
doing. Neither let us study the comparative mode of city and country 
town by the process of see-saw. 
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Tae Winp or Destiny. By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. $1.25. 

THE romance writer has certain great advantages over his brother 
craftsman, the novelist. His obligations to truth are even more exacting, 
but he has larger freedom in dealing with facts. It is truth rather than 
fact which he endeavors to illustrate in and through human experience. 
Hawthorne is far less exact and accurate in details than Howells, but he 
holds even more resolutely to truth, and the truth which he means to 
convey through dramatic forms comes to us with a deep and searching 
power. Hester Prynne is less perfectly photographed than Mrs. Bowen 
in “Indian Summer,” but she is far more vitally and completely realized, 
both by the writer and the reader. Her life, as it is recorded in the ro- 
mance, lends its whole wealth of emotion, its power of remorse, its capaci- 
ties of suffering to the illustration of a single absorbing experience ; an 
experience so luminous in its disclosure of character that it soon escapes 
the limitations of an individual life and gains the majesty and the pathos 
of the universal law of sin and suffering. The chief concern of Shake- 
speare in his historical plays is to reproduce the very life of a past age ; 
in doing this he is sometimes inaccurate in details and false to fact; but 
the sympathetic insight of his genius was so great that no painstaking 
historian approaches him in essential fidelity to truth. The romance 

“writer, by a kindred freedom in dealing with fact, achieves sometimes a 
kindred success in disclosing the very soul of truth. 

Professor Hardy’s latest story is a romance ; it is not less true to life 
than the realistic novel of the day, but its truth is of a different quality. 
It emphasizes the interior truth of character rather than the exterior 
truth of condition or situation. There is a deep pathos running through 
it like a hidden stream, which lends to its whole movement a subdued 
and penetrating charm. It is like an Italian garden whose rich and pas- 
sionate life has its roots in the immeasurable past, and touches one with 
its subtle associations of age and death, no less than with its visible 
and winning beauty. The Wind of Destiny which plays upon, and at 
times with, these human careers is not a sudden current of air rising 
with the dawn and dying with the oncoming of night; it is the wind 
to which all the centuries have listened as if to the breath of Fate. 
It is the wind which swept C&dipus into the toils of a crime which, al- 
though committed in ignorance, bore the awful penalty of intention ; it 
is the wind which never dies out in the rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, but 
becomes the audible sigh of humanity impotent in the iron grasp of des- 
tiny. It is an old truth which lies at the bottom of Professor Hardy’s 
romance ; but the great truths are always old, the only novelties are in- 
ventions. It is a truth which penetrated the consciousness of men at a 
very early day, and has often cast a sombre shadow over the whole land- 
scape of human life. The impenetrable mystery of the universe, the ap- 
palling disparity between the individual and the known and unknown 
forces which surround him, the continual interruption of the action of 
the individual will by influences and events wholly beyond its control, — 
these are the very material of tragedy and romance. They haunt the 
mind of the race with a strange persistency; like the Furies they some- 
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times fall asleep; but let their victitn attempt to escape, and immediately 
they are in the air above him, and the sun that was meant to light his 
path casts their shadows eternally at his feet. The mind may be diverted 
for the moment, but sooner or later it returns to them; there is an in- 
stinct which tells it that among these shadows Fate or Providence is con- 
cealed. 

Modern science has done much to throw light on these mysteries but 
very little to dissipate their terrors; in fact, it has rather deepened the 
latter by demonstrating that the shadows on the landscape are not imag- 
inary, but are cast by real objects which it is unable to discover or de- 
scribe. ‘The modern scientific fatalist holds a darker creed than his 
Persian ancestor, because he has reinforced his position by searching in- 
vestigation and an array of facts which, taken by themselves, are appall- 
ing. ‘The necessity which lay behind human action in the mind of Omar 
Khayyam was less relentless than that which moves all things to the 
thought of some modern scientists. Heredity and environment are 
words which have become so familiar to us that we often forget the awful 
significance they bear in some interpretations. 

The modern novelist has not failed to perceive the inexhaustible possi- 
bilities of incident, experience, and character which this side of human 
life presents for artistic treatment, and he has been greatly aided by the 
scientific spirit in achieving an unsuspected vividness in his transcriptions 
and portraitures. The realistic novel inevitably emphasizes the influ- 
ence of forces and things which are external to the individual develop- 
ment, and in a sense inimical to it. Freedom is always an intuition, 
necessity is always a reluctantly accepted inference from facts; realism 
concerns itself chiefly with what may be called the primary and obvious 
facts, and accepts only hesitatingly, if at all, the truths of intuition. Its 
very method reduces the element of individualism to the minimum, and 
correspondingly expands the elements of heredity and environment. It 
approaches life from the scientific standpoint and employs the scientific 
method. In “The Wind of Destiny” Professor Hardy reverses this 
order ; his spirit and method are essentially poetic ; he endeavors to dis- 
cover what is in man, not by a study of what is without him, but by sym- 
pathetic insight into the depths of his nature. It is the unbroken conti- 
nuity of human destiny by the touch of soul upon soul which is indicated in 
this page of human experience, torn with intention from the heart of the 
volume and not only bringing with it touching personal experiences, but 
suggesting always the far beginning and the far ending of the story, and 
all the unspeakable pathos and tragedy that lie between. The fundamen- 
tal motive of the story lies clearly revealed in Schonberg, one of those 
noble creations which are possible only to high and masterful natures. 
It is he upon whom the wind of destiny beats most fiercely and whose 
deep and tranquil wisdom, gained by untold struggles of soul, turns the 
monotone of that wind from the key-note of human life into an almost 
tender accompaniment of its brief agonies and its long and lasting peace. 
“There was, in truth, in his nature a solitary summit, lifted above muta- 
tion and tides.” From the first swift eddy into which his life drifts, 
through its long quietude and strength amid buffetings and storms, 
Schonberg discloses that mastery of the soul which does not withdraw it 
from the currents of fate, but which enables it to direct its course and se- 
lect its haven. In such souls the intuition of freedom rises above the 
conflicting currents of life like Teneriffe above the surging sea. 
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‘“*T look often at night from my window. A cloud floats motionless on the 
deep blue. The hills, immovable, project their shadows over the plain. Noth- 
ing breaks the silence but the drip of the water on the wheel in the sluice, and 
the solitary cry of a night-bird. Yet all is motion. That steady star-beam is 
a quivering dart, and the star a stormy host of atoms. It is they that bring 
the note of the bird, the image of the cloud. . . . All we think and feel is but 
this world of movement, of mass and atom unable to control their own mo- 
tions, and steeped in a sea so tremulously responsive that your faintest breath 
breaks on infinite shores. You dare not move! You cannot help it! Nothing 
moves of itself since the dance began; nothing swerves but by collision. 
Others thou shalt drive, and they thee ; but thyself never. I, myself, capable 
for an instant of unifying the past and the present, am but one of these atoms, 
swept on by its own inertia, and disappearing as it came, a portent and a won- 
der. Do you know what effect all this produces upon me? ‘To create a faith 
so necessary in a Being so transcendent that the inventions of men become 
puerilities.” 

Fate, in other words, is the mask of Providence. 

“The Wind of Destiny ” is not free from faults; nor is it lacking 
on the other hand, in that genuine art quality which betrays itself even 
in defects. Its deepest interest lies, however, in the poetic power with 
which it deals with the oldest problem of human thought, and in the sin- 
gular charm of its method. It is not a work of mere skill or culture; it 
is charged with deep feeling no less than with profound conviction. It 
was conceived in the heart rather than in the brain, and it is pervaded 
by a deep interior beauty which betrays the soul of the writer as the 
bloom betrays the hidden loveliness of the flower. There will doubtless 
be some who will be confused and disappointed by it; there will cer- 
tainly be a few to whom it will bring a deep and consoling word from the 
very lips of Fate. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Tue History OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY CAUSE IN STATE AND Nation. By 
Rev. Austin Wiitey. Pp. xii., 503. Portland, Me. : Brown Thurston. 
$2.00. 

THE period covered by this history is chiefly that between the years 
1830 and 1860. It was a time of increasing restlessness among the 
people, and of a rapid hastening of some tremendous issue in national 
affairs. We look back upon it with wonder and a sense of shame, or 
with gratitude and a just pride, according to the memories that are cher- 
ished and the facts to which we give special attention. On the one hand, 
the slave power multiplied its demands and encroachments. It did this 
boldly, with a very definite purpose, and a far-reaching policy. It was 
perceived that if slavery could not exist everywhere within our borders, 
its existence anywhere would be endangered. It was determined, there- 
fore, by argument, or, if need be, by violence, to break down all barriers 
and silence every reproving voice. This design was greatly furthered by 
the acquiescence of many in the North. The story is familiar: that of 
the course adopted by prominent individuals, and proclaimed by the 
official action both of separate churches and of great religious societies. 
For years they were dumb touching iniquities practiced in our own land, 
or if they spoke it was to utter a distinct refusal to make mention of the 
sin of slavery, or of the physical or spiritual needs of the slave. At an 
annual meeting of the American Bible Society, the proposition “to sup- 
ply, as far as practicable, every person able to read, whether bond or 
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free, with a copy of the Scriptures”’ was rejected ; and one church is 
reported to have excommunicated a member for feeding a fugitive. 
Comments on such things, even at this day, might differ, but the facts 
remain. On the other hand, there began to burst forth in different quar- 
ters a cry for justice that could not be hushed. So far as any general 
movement towards the securing of the triumph of righteousness was con- 
cerned, it was a day of very small things. But here and there were a 
few men, brave, great-hearted, who prayed, and resolved, and began to 
organize and agitate with voice and pen. They believed in the power of 
the ballot, and began to use it with increasing efficiency. In the year 
1840, the Liberty party cast 6,777 votes; in 1841, 22,830; in 1842, 
35,676; and in 1843, 58,170. Thirteen years later the votes that ex- 
pressed a distinct negative to the proposition that Congress could give 
legal existence to slavery in any territory of the United States num- 
bered 1,341,000. That the early promoters of the anti-slavery cause in- 
augurated a movement which resulted in the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln, and so of the war of the Rebellion, and the smiting off with the 
sword of the shackles of every slave in the land, cannot be doubted. 
The history before us, while it deals with a political organization whose 
power was felt throughout the North, has to do largely with its develop- 
ment in the State of Maine. It thus fills a gap in historical records, 
since there is no other book that gives the same amount of information 
respecting the moral and political revolution in this single State. It has 
value as a corrective of certain misconceptions, and as a refutation of 
some long-lived slanders. No one at all acquainted with the history of 
our own country will forget that there were in this part of it disunionists 
before the war. There were men profoundly earnest, and having the 
gift of brilliant speech, who added their signature to such words as the 
following : — 

“ Whereas, it must be obvious to all, that the American Union is becoming 
more and more divided by slavery into two distinct and antagonistic nations, be- 
tween whom harmony is impossible, and even ordinary intercourse is becoming 
dangerous. . . . The undersigned respectfully invite their fellow citizens of 
the Free States to meet . . . to consider the practicability, probability, and 
expediency of a separation between the Free and Slave States.” 


And there has often been a careless, not to say inexcusable, coupling with 
men whose attitude towards the government was thus expressed, of those, 
not to speak of others, who formed the original Maine Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and whom many sought to crush with the weight of the hated 
word “ Abolitionist.” No one in whose mind distinct personal recollec- 
tions are awakened by such names as Fessenden, Dole, Page, Shepard, 
Smyth, Hawes, Thurston, Randall, Davis, May, can fail to note the 
ignoring of facts that is indicated, and to feel the injustice that is done, 
by representing these men, and others of like spirit, as being in essential 
harmony with those who, though equal haters of slavery with themselves, 
aimed at certain results entirely different. Among these men were 
those who occupied prominent positions in the chief institutions in the 
State, who were judges in its highest court, who were pastors and officers 
in Christian churches. They feared God, and believed in the power of 
his truth. Their conduct was marked by a sentiment that was distinctly 
religious. The anti-slavery doctrine which they held and proclaimed 
they found in the Scriptures. As they were accused of doing, they 
preached politics, but they did it in the sense in which the same thing 
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was done by prophets of old. The unalterable conviction was in them 
that the “depths of politics are the moral principles and practices on 
which all the essential interests of a community, all the safety, peace, 
and prosperity of a nation depend.” They were self-sacrificing; they 
had splendid courage and utter devotion to the Right. Mr. Willey’s his- 
tory abounds in proofs of their sincere piety, their spiritual fervor, their 
intellectual strength, and their political sagacity. They knew that they 
were on the winning side, and knew, therefore, how to labor and to wait. 
For writing this book the author himself was unquestionably better fitted 
than any other man. He is able to speak from a personal knowledge of 
wide range, and to use material which no one else could have had, of 
such variety and in such measure, — gathered during the years in which 
he was editor of the “ Liberty Standard.” It would have been impossi- 
ble to write a true history and leave out all statements which are sugges- 
tive of his own noble fidelity, sometimes under most trying circumstances, 
to a cause at first despised, then opposed, and at last triumphant. There 
are various minute references in it of a personal nature, and a use of 
names of men and places, that may remind one of a writer’s and lectur- 
er’s note-book. But in the case of many readers, the interest of different 
parts will be enhanced by their almost autobiographical character. 
Though the work is not one of literary finish, criticism will be to a great 
extent disarmed by the spirit with which it was evidently written. Its 
tone throughout is one of positive conviction and great moral earnestness. 
It presents a picture found nowhere else of the actual life of godly men, 
whose aim was not to destroy but to purify; not to sever the national 
bond, but to quicken the national conscience. It is the product of a warm 
heart, and a mind whose natural force is not abated. Instructive to all 
readers who care to trace the beginnings of the greatest conflict of mod- 
ern times, both in the halls of legislation and on the battle-field, it ought 
to have special value for the sons, to the third and fourth generation, of 
those whose faith and works it will aid in keeping in perpetual remem- 
brance. 

Various likenesses of men who were prominent in the earlier days of 
anti-slavery agitation are scattered through the volume, and it has a suit- 
able index. 


Edward Hawes. 
BuR.inGTon, VT. 


Ca.irorniA from the Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance Committee in 
San Francisco. A Study of American Character. By Jostan Royce, As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard College. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. 


Mr. Royce has limited his account of California to the ten years end- 
ing with 1856. The. unique and interesting story of the century previous 
is but briefly rehearsed. The American conquest, the struggle for order, 
the social evolution in San Francisco, are the chief headings under which 
our author has grouped his facts. The chapter at the end of the book 
on Land Titles and Politics is hardly more than an appendix. 

Whether it were best, for the object in view in this series of books per- 
taining to our American Commonwealths, to make so sharp a limit as ten 
years and to confine attention to the points above named, is a question of 
plan, not easy to settle. Probably the average reader will be disap- 
pointed. He will have been looking for some compendious account of 
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the development of this remarkable State into something like its present 
proportions. However important the first decade was, California without 
any reference to the three decades closing with the present year cannot 
be said to be satisfactorily presented among its sisters of the Union. 

No doubt, there is reason to answer that it would be difficult to give in 
the compass of five hundred pages a life-like account of the full course 
of events to the present time. Besides, it is so much easier to state what 
would be more desirable in a literary work than it is to be appreciative of 
the task the author has set himself to execute. Taken as a monograph re- 
garding three leading aspects of early California, Mr. Royce’s book is full 
of interest. He has the advantage, as respects freshness of delineation, 
which comes of having been born and bred in the State he describes. 
The advantage is also his of the larger view which comes of later resi- 
dence in Europe and in the Eastern States. Besides, being a philosopher 
by nature and special studies, he escapes the risk of a merely provincial 
habit of thought. While he is not of the stuff of which historians are 
specially made, he shows here industry in the gathering of materials and 
no ordinary measure of insight and judgment in the use of them. His 
style is full and fluent, but it is also bright and vivacious, with a tinge of 
humor. The humor is apt, to be sure, to be at the expense of the object 
under observation. 

It cannot be said that the admiring spirit abounds in Mr. Royce’s vol- 
ume. He pays outa compliment now and then, but he has the habit of 
taking it back pretty thoroughly afterward. If this book is to be taken, as 
the title page says, for “a study of American character,” the study has not 
yielded much to increase our national complacency. The policy of the 
United States government in the acquisition of this region from Mexico, 
the conduct of its agents, the character of those agents, the attitude of 
the pioneers towards the native Californians and towards foreigners, the 
tone of society in the mines, are exhibited in a light which would hardly 
justify a very boastful memory. Take the treatment of the Vigilance 
Committee’s work. In the opinion of some of our best people the vigor 
with which the committee acted in restoring order is a matter of pride. 
But that is not the view which is made prominent by Mr. Royce. He 
regards those scenes as just retribution for the municipal inefficiency of 
the good citizens in previous years. No doubt, that is a way of looking 
which has truth in it. But it is not the most agreeable, certainly. Of 
the two methods of depicting California, the boastful and the critical, the 
latter is likely to be truer and more wholesome. Our author has done a 
good service in the endeavor to give us the hard facts. Of romancing 
we have had enough. Still, the true founding of a State is in the hands 
of the few who represent its best life. It seems to us, therefore, that 
more information concerning the men and women who did represent the 
best life of the early days, who went, many of them, on purpose to create 
high moral and Christian sentiment, would have been in place. It is 
evident that the author recognizes the value of this element in the begin- 
nings of the State. But he does not give it its due space in his picture. 
If, for example, the altogether over-argued chapters about Fremont had 
been reduced at least one-half, in the room vacated might fitly have been 
placed some memorials of other laborers besides Father Taylor, and of 
other citizens more potent in the forming of the real Commonwealth 
than Givin, or Broderick, or even James King, and Williams. But while 
we. have felt these and other defects in this volume, we are grateful to 
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the author for his contribution to our early history. He has not hesitated 
to speak plainly, even if he have not flattered the “49ers.” He has called 
men and things by their right names. 


George Mooar. 
Paciric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, OAKLAND, CAL. 


Tue TEACHING AND THE TatmMuD. [The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
with Illustrations from the Talmud. Two Lectures, given at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain on May 29th and June 6th, 1885. By C. Taytor, 
D. D., Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Cambridge: Deighton, 
Bell & Co. 1886.] 


Tuts long expected book announced by Dr. Schaff’ has just appeared. 
The fact that the author shows no knowledge of American work on the 
“Teaching,” with the long interval between the delivery of the lectures and 
their publication, renders a portion of the book less novel than its author 
supposes. For example, ail said about interpolations, etc. (pages 18 ff.) 
has been far more thoroughly worked out by Professor Warfield and Mr. 
McGiffert.? He mentions only Harris’s Cambridge pamphlet and Saba- 
tier’s treatise, but he elsewhere uses materials found in these without 
acknowledgment (for example, pages 9, 58, 98, 71, ete.). These may be 
due to his own research, but he certainly read them in Sabatier and Har- 
ris. He asserts without any proof in detail that one form of an idea is 
‘ older than another — Hillel’s than Tobit’s (page 10) ; Teaching’s (xvi. 6) 
than 1 Thess. iv. 16 [though he does not assert relation (page 111)]; 2 
Pet. ii. 13-15 than Jude 11,12 (page 99); “debt” than “debts” (page 
63). It is a hazardous style of argument. The lectures are ill arranged. 
Page 48 contains a note which should supplement pages 8-11. -The re- 
lation of the “ Teaching” to Barnabas may be inferred by comparing 
pages 33, 39, 43, 53, 61, 88, 102, 104, etc. The style both of argument and 
quotation is loose and slipshod. Indeed, the author writes so much like 
the Talmud, in which he is profoundly versed, that it is often difficult to 
decide what is quotation, what inference ; what Talmud and what Taylor. 

Nevertheless, the book adds to our previous knowledge (from Sabatier 
mainly) of the Jewish affinities of the “‘ Teaching.” 

1. Negative golden rule (“ Teaching,” i. 2; Taylor, pages 8-11). From 
the argued currency of this as an ancient Jewish saying he urges, — 

“Its occurrence in the first part of the ‘Teaching’ may be taken as evidence 
of the antiquity of that document, of its independence (in its original form) 
of our written Gospels, and of its Jewish character.” 


This negative golden rule is interpolated in D. and other New Testament 
MSS., Acts xv. 20, 29 (page 48). 

2. Let thine alms sweat, ete. (i. 6; pages 11-18), Dr. Taylor ex- 
plains : — 

“Tt is not enough that a man should give without effort of his abundance. 
. . . He should fill his hands with his sweat, . . . make provision out of the 
produce of his labour, whilst ever on the watch for fit persons to whom to 
give. 
He proceeds to illustrate this with not very cogent parallels from the 
Talmud and the Fathers, the best being the one already given by Harris. 


1 Teaching, p. 149. 
2 Schaff’s Teaching, pp. 220 ff.; Andover Review, December, 1885, April, 
1886. 
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But this explanation can only be harmonized with the context as Dr. 
Taylor garbles it (page 12). 

3. Flee from evil and all that is like it (iii. 1; pages 23-26). This 
and its context are well illustrated from Jewish sources as examples of 
“ fences about the law.” 

4. Lying leads to theft (iii. 5; pages 27-33). This is ingeniously re- 
ferred to the Rabbinical correlation of the first and second tables of the 
commandments. “The 8th is opposite to the 3d as lying comes before 
stealing, Hos. iv. 2.” 

5. Where the Lordship is proclaimed, there the Lord is (iv. 1; pages 
. 84-40), may rest on the Jewish “ Where the law is studied there is the 
Shekinah.” 

6. The Hebraic form of chapter v. favors its Jewish origin, and there 
are some (slight) traces of a similar Jewish tradition (pages 40-45). 

7. Baptism (chap. vii.; pages 50-58). Jewish strictness is contrasted 
with the liberty of the ‘“ Teaching” as regards immersion, and kinds of 
water. Sabatier (who is much fuller here) asserts that Jewish proselytes 
received baptism (page 88, note 1), Dr. Taylor that (unless children) they 
baptized themselves (page 51). The antiquity of proselyte baptism and 
its inclusion of children is dwelt on by both. 

8. Lord’s Day of the Lord (xiv.; pages 58-62) seems “a formula at 
once Jewish and anti-Jewish” as contrasted with “Sabbaths of the 
Lord ” (Lev. xxiii. 38 ; Ex. xx. 10; ef. Ignat. Magn. 9). 

9. Hucharist (ix., x., xiv.; pages 68-77). Dr. Taylor corrects with 
asperity Harnack’s error (page 32) about xaraoxynvow [which Dr. Schaff 
had already silently eliminated (page 195)], and adds Ps. Ixxviii. 60, Jer. 
vii. 12, as instances. He asserts that Socrates, H. E. v. 22, shows the 
separation of Agape and Eucharist did not come in Egypt till fifth cen- 
tury; so, as far as that is concerned, the “Teaching” may be ancient 
only, if not Egyptian. 

10. Cosmic mystery (xi. 11; pages 82-91). Adopting Harnack’s trans- 
lation, he gives Jewish illustrations of Harnack’s explanation, especially 
Ben Azzai, who severely blamed the unmarried, yet put away his own 
wife that he might cleave to the law. 

But Dr. Taylor would explain: “The prophet might give vividness to 
his teachings even by the use of symbols savoring of paganism,’ — for 
example, Moses and the brazen serpent; cf. Barn. c. xii.; Justin, Dial. 
44, 94. 

11. No Prophet that orders a table in the spirit eats of it (xi. 9; pages 
95-98). Chrysostom (1 Cor., Hom. 27) says the Agape tables were 
made public on set days. This the Prophet might order, but not to sate 
himself like those in 2 Pet. ii. 13-15. This is a striking, and I think 
novel, juxtaposition of “ Teaching ” and 2 Peter. 

12. Saved by the very curse (xvi. 5; pages 100 f.). Dr. Taylor would 
refer this to Christ, and gives various similar paradoxes. 

Dr. Taylor regards the ‘‘ Teaching” in its original form as Palestinian, 
founded on an anterior source wholly Jewish, as dating not after 100, an- 
terior to Barnabas and Hermas, and finds traces of it in Justin Martyr. 

C. J. H. Ropes. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, BanGor, ME. 
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THE WORKS OF EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 





We hold that Edwin P. Whipple is one of the most subtle, discriminating, and profound 
of critics. Nor are we alone in this opinion. Macaulay said that some of Whipple’s essays 
were the subtlest and ablest and clearest in expression that he had ever read, iss Mitford 
wrote that they would bear comparison with any of their class in the older country. Pres- 
cott declared that no critic had ‘‘ ever treated his topics with more discrimination and acute- 
ness.” His essay on Wordsworth itself would have made a reputation for another man; 
and delicious morsels are to be found on every page of his books, which those who read will 
find. — London Spectator. 





ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
In two volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00. 


CoNTENTS of Vol. I.— Macaulay; Poets and Poetry of America; Talfourd; Words; James’s 
Novels; Sydney Smith; Daniel Webster; Neal’s History of the Puritans ; Wordsworth ; Byron; 
English Poets of the Nineteenth Century ; South’s Sermons; Coleridge as a Philosophical Critic. 

ConTENTS of Vol. II. —Old English Dramatists; Romance of Rascality; The Croakers of So- 
ciety and Literature; British Critics; Rufus Choate; Prescott’s Histories : Prescott’s Conquest of 
Peru; Shakespeare’s Critics; Richard Brinsley Sheridan; Henry Fielding; Dana’s Poems and 
Prose Writings ; Appendix. 

Mr. Whipple may fairly be called the most popular es- go far to justify the favor with which his writings have been 
sayist in this country; and he has substantial merits which received. — Vorth American Review. 


LITERATURE AND LIFE. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Authors in their Relations to Life; Novels and Novelists; Charles Dickens; Wit 
and Humor; The Ludicrous Side of Life ; Genius; Intellectual Health and Disease ; Use and Mis- 
use of Words ; Wordsworth; Bryant; Stupid Conservatism and Malignant Reform. 

The — charm of Whipple’s criticism consists inthe authors abound in his pages, and are applied with singular 
mass of illustrative matter drawn from an exceedingly wide felicity to adorn and enhance the interest of the subject in 
course of reading, with which he surrounds it. Apt anec- hand. — New York Times. 
dotes, historical don-mots, and quaint reflections from old 


CHARACTER AND CHARACTERISTIC MEN. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


ContENTS: Character; Eccentric Character; Intellectual Character; Heroic Character; The 
American Mind ; The English Mind ; Thackeray ; Nathaniel Hawthorne ; Edward Everett; Thomas 
Starr King ; Agassiz; Washington and the Principles of the American Revolution. 

Mr. Whipple has a wonderful insight into character; and stands unrivaled in this country for the extent and variety 
whether writing of Hawthorne or Thackeray, Washington of his knowledge, and for the naturalness with which he 


or Everett, Agassiz or Starr King, you know that he has_ makes use of his intellectual wealth. —C. C. Hazewet, 
grasped the whole subject, and told the whole truth. He in Boston Traveller. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


ConTENTs: Characteristics of the Elizabethan Literature ; Marlowe ; Shakespeare ; Ben Jonson; 
Minor Elizabethan Dramatists, — Heywood, Middleton, Marston, Dekker, Webster, Chapman ; 
Beaumont and Fletcher; Massinger; Ford; Spenser; Minor Elizabethan Poets, — Phineas and 
Giles Fletcher, Daniel, Drayton, Warner, Donne, Davies, Hall, Wotton, Herbert; Sidney and 
Raleigh ; Bacon ; Hooker. 


_It may safely be said that through this book more real in- tained by means of the works of any other critical author. — 
tight may be had into the spirit of that time than can be ob- RicHARD GRANT WHITE. 


SUCCESS AND ITS CONDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


ConTENTs: Young Men in History ; Ethics of Popularity; Grit ; The Vital and the Mechanical ; 
¢ Economy of Invective ; The Sale of Souls; The Tricks of Imagination ; Cheerfulness ; Mental 
and Moral Pauperism ; The Genius of Dickens ; Shoddy; John A. Andrew. 


He is thoroughly conscientious, and always takes healthy not based on reality; that sham, in a large sense, is never 
wews of things. One cannot read him without being en- successful; that in the life of the individual, as in the more 
Dobled. . . , e more generally this volume is circulated comprehensive life of the state, pretension is nothing, and 
the more — will the youth of our country be impressed power is everything. — Chicago Fournal. 

With the grand fact that “ nothing really succeeds which is 


The set, six volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, $9.00 ; half calf, $18.00. 
*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
II EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
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WRITINGS OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


Containing a New Preface and Notes. 


top, $2.00. Handy- 


With fine Steel Portrait. 
Volume Edition, $1.25. 


THE PROFESSOR AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


Containing a New Preface. 


He introduces anecdotes from recondite 
medizval medical lore which no other writer 
was likely to come across, and he returns 
naturally and readily from his scholarly talk, 
and displays a minute knowledge and keen 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


humorous interest in the human nature and 
stirring life around him. All these qualities 
are revealed in the ups and downs of the 
“ Autocrat” and the “ Professor at the Break- 
fast-Table.” — London Daily News. 


Crown 8vo, gilt 





THE POET AT THE BREAKFAST-TABLE. 
With a New Preface. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


The last of that admirable series of “Ta- self; and is ranged side by side with Lamb 
ble-Talks” in which the witty and versatile and Hunt and Hazlitt, and all the best of the 
and every way admirable Oliver Wendell lighter essayists, to the end of time. — Chris- 
Holmes has embalmed the best part of him- san Union (New York). 


The above three volumes, forming the ‘‘ Breakfast-Table Series,” $6.00, 


A MORTAL ANTIPATHY. 
The First Opening of the New Portfolio. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Full of wise and curious thought, brilliant in fancy and wit. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance oF Destiny. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


It is distinguished alike by originality of book that we have met with for some time. 
conception and brilliancy of execution; and The leading idea of the story is, as far as we 
is, in fact, the most striking and fascinating know, entirely new.— Zhe Spectator (London). 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Let all novels be laid aside until “The those good qualities which most novels are 
Guardian Angel” be read. It is full ot wit without. — Zondon Illustrated Times. 
and wisdom and interest, and, indeed, of all 


MEDICAL ESSAYS. 
Including “Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science,” “ Border Lines in 
Some Provinces of Medical Science,” with Addresses and Essays not before col- 
lected. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME OF LIFE. 
Including “Soundings from the Atlantic,” “Mechanism in Thought and Morals, 
and Essays on various subjects. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


POEMS. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


Of Dr. Holmes’s poetry it is needless tosay and has long been recognized as in the first 
anything in praise. For nearly half a century. rank of Americans whom the Muse has hon- 
he has delighted his countrymen by his genius, ored with her favor.— Boston Advertiser. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
In the series of “American Men of Letters.” 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


OTHER VOLUMES, 
Containing separate pieces included in some of the above volumes. 


Tue Last LEar, $10.00. ILLUSTRATED POEMS, $5.00. 
Soncs IN Many Keys, $1.50. THE SCHOOL-Boy, $3.00. 
ASTRAA: THE BALANCE OF ILLUSIONS, 75 cen OHN LoTHROP MOTLEY, $1.50. 
Soncs oF MANY SEASONS, $2.00. HE IRON GATE, $1.25. 


Mg For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mait, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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With a fine Portrait of Emerson. 
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eAN EXTRAORDINARY ‘BOOK. 





THE FAIR GOD; 


OR, 


THE LAST OF THE ’TZINS. 


A TALE OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO. 


By MAJOR-GENERAL LEW WALLACE. 


Author of “ Ben Hur.” 


12mo, 600 pages, price $1.50. 


This remarkable book was published in 1873, but its inherent interest is 
such that it has been in constant demand from that time to the present, and 
each succeeding year the demand is greater. 


An extraordinary book. . .. The story opens 
with a brilliant picture of Tenochtitlan, richest 
and most beautiful of the Aztec cities, on the eve 
of the celebration of Quetzal, the Fair God. He 
was of marvelous beauty, wisdom, and kindness, 
and ages before had dwelt in the valley of Ana- 
huac, teaching the people agriculture and the 
arts, and making them prosperous and happy. 
But at last they became ungrateful, overthrew 
his religion, drove him away, and set up idols for 
themselves. . . . Early in the sixteenth century 
the Aztecs were looking for the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Quetzal’s return, and were restless 
and anxious about it ; and just this time General 
Wallace takes for his wonderful story. — Boston 
Advertiser. 

We do not hesitate to say that the “Fair 
God” is one of the most powerful historical 
novels we have ever read. The scene where in 
the sunrise Montezuma reads his fate, the dance- 
ene, and the entry of the Spaniards to the cap- 
ital, are drawn in a style of which we think few 
living writers capable ; and the battles are Ho- 
meric in their grandeur. — London Atheneum. 

The reader who is fond of superficial compari- 


sons may find some resemblance between the 
manner of Mr. Wallace and that of Carlyle. 
Carlyle, however, reproduces the facts of history 
in the form of romance; while Mr. Wallace 
clothes the creations of romance in the garb of 
history. — Mew York Tribune. 


Take the poems of Ossian, the “ Tales of the 
Thousand and One Nights,’’ the novels of Kings- 
ley and Bulwer, the historical romances of Scott, 
with the songs of Byron and Moore, blend them 
all in one, and the reader may form some idea of 
this really great novel. —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


In all the accessories to a complete historical 
romance, the author has perfected himself down 
to minutest details. Every feature of Aztec civ- 
ilization necessary to render his task complete has 
been carefully studied and grandly set forth. — 
New York Times. 


He has made us at home with the actors in 
that great drama of the sixteenth century, so 
that the veriest school-boy will turn from his tale 
to the pages of Prescott or of Helps with fresh 
comprehension of the subject of which they treat. 
. . - We heartily commend it. —Zondon Spectator. 


*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s Literary Bulletin. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—_—o~—— 


The Riverside Paper Series. New issues for 
the Summer of 1886. The success of this Series 
during the Summer of 1885 has led the publishers 
to announce a second Series for this year. The 
stories which make up its thirteen numbers are by 
the best American authors, and the volumes com- 
bine excellence of typography and attractiveness of 
Sos with small cost. They appear as fol- 
ows : — 

May 15. By EvizaBeTH 


- 


By Mrritam Covgs 
By H. E. 


Goldthwaite’s 
. T. Wuirney. 


eslie 
A. D 


+50 


Burglars in Paradise. 
Stuart PHELps. 
A Perfect Adonis. 
Harris. 
Stories and Romances. 
Scupper. 
A Summer in L 
Life. By Mrs. 
Illustrated. 
The Man who was Guilty. By Fora 
Haines LouGHEapD. 
The Guardian Angel. By O. W. 
Howmgs. 
The Cruise of the Alabama. By P. D. 
Haywoop. 
Prudence Palfrey. By T. B, AtpricH. 
Pilot Fortune. By Marian C. L 
Reeves and Emity Reap. 
Not in the Prospectus. By PaRKE Dan- 
FORTH. 
Choy Susan, and Other Stories. By 
Witutam Henry BisnHop. 
Sam Lawson’s Fireside Stories. By 
Harriet Beecuer Stowe. Illus. 
Aug. 7 AChance Acquaintance. By Witt1AM 
EAN Howe -ts. _Iilustrated. 
Per vol. r6mo, paper covers $0.50 
Subscription for the Rs, BE Bia ccsccesccsecsos 6.50 
The Wind of Destiny. A Novel. By Ar- 
THUR SHERBURNE Harpy, author of “ But Yet a 
Woman.” 16mo oe scccccceccee 125 
Old Salem. By ELEANOR PUTNAM. 16mo... 1.00 
In Primrose Time: A New Irish Garland. By 
S. M. B. PIATT. 120, gilt top.+eesseesseeeeeee 1.00 
Boston Illustrated. An Artistic and Pictorial 
Description of Boston and its Surroundin; Con- 
taining full descriptions of the City and its imme- 
diate Suburbs, its Public Buildings and Institu- 
tions, Business Edifices, Parks and Avenues, Stat- 
ues, Harbor and Islands, etc., etc., with numerous 
Historical Allusions. New edition, revised and 
rewritten by Enwin M. Bacon. With many new 
Illustrations and Map. 12mo, paper covers . 
The Transfiguration of Christ. By the Rev. 
F. W. Gunsautus, of Baltimore. 16mo......--.. 1.25 
California. By JosiAH Royce, Instructor 
in Philosophy in Harvard University, formerly Pro- 
fessor in the University of California, and author of 
‘* The Religious Aspect of Philosophy.”? In Amer. 
ican Commonwealths Series. With Map. 16mo, 
oft wr. : seteeeseeeceseee E25 
A Memorial of the Life and Genius of 
Fuller. Richly illustrated with engravings and 
etchings, and containing Portrait. With Lite of 
Fuller by W. D. Howe ts, a Sonnet by WHITTIER, 
an estimate of Fuller’s genius by Mr. F. D. M1tzet, 
and reminiscences by Messrs. CLosson, ENNEKING, 
and others, etc., etc. Edition limited to three hun- 
dred copies. Folio, each, sez 00 cece ee 0025.00 
(Sold only by Subscription.) 
Saint Gregory’s Guest and Recent Poems. A 
new volume of Poems by Joun GREENLEAF 
WuittTieR. 16mo, illuminated vellum covers..... 1.00 
Hamlet’s Note-Book. By WILLIAM D. O’Con- 
nor. Crown 8vo, gilt top +++ 1.00 
and Seasons. A new book by Jou 
BURROUGHS. 16m6, gilt top..++..-+++eeeeeeesses 1650 
The Gentleman’s Magazine Library. The 
Chief Contents of the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
from 1731 to 1868. ited G. Laurence 
Gomme, F. S. A. In fourteen volumes. Each vol- 
ume, 8vo, $2.50; Roxburgh, printed on hand-made 
aper, $3.50, ze¢ ; Large-Paper Edition, Roxburgh 
50 copies), printed on hand-made paper, #e/.....+ 6,00 
5. ARCHZOLOGY — GEOLOGICAL AND Historic. 
Single volumes sold in cloth only; the Rox- 
burgh style and LarGE-Paper EpITION are sold 
only by subscription for the entire set. 
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A Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in 
Europe. Edition for 1886, revised with additions. 
A com Itinerary of the British Isles, Belgium 
and Holland, Germany and the Rhine, Switzer- 
land, France, Austria, and Italy. With Maps of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Continental Europe, 
Switzerland, Street-Plans of London and Paris, 
Tables of the Comparative Values of United 
States and European Moneys, a Traveller’s Cal- 
endar of Ecclesiastical and Popular Festivals, 
Fairs, etc., and a List of Famous Pictures in the 
Public Galleries and Churches of Europe. 16mo, 
roan, flexible, ef .....+++ « cccccc ee $l.50 


Voices for the Speechless. Selections for 
Schools and Private Reading. Compiled by ABra- 
HAM FirTH, lately Secretary of the American Hu- 
mane Association. New Edition, much enlarged. 
BMOecccccccccccccccsccccces seccceccscce eeeceeees 1,00 


The Authorship of Shakespeare. By NATHAN- 
1EL Homes. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
2 vols. r2mo cocccccce 4.00 


Ore Summer. By BLANCHE WILLIS How- 
ARD, author of ‘“‘One Year Abroad,” “ Aulnay 
Tower,’ etc. New Popular Edition. With for- 
ty-three Illustrations by Aucustus Hoppin. 12m0 1.25 

N. The price of ‘‘One Summer” wit 
Hoppin's illustrations has hitherto been $2.50. 
The Writings of Anna Jameson. New Edi- 
tion. In ten volumes, 16mo, gilt top, each......++ 1.25 
Characteristics of Women. 
Studies and Stories. 
Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters. 
Legends of the Madonna. 
Diary of an Ennuyee. 
Loves of the Poets. 
Sketches of Art. 
Sacred and Legendary Art. 2 vols. 
Legends of the M tic Orders. 
The set, half calf, or half morocco, $22.50; cloth..12.50 

Works of Thomas Middleton. Vols. 4-11 of 

English Dramatists. In eight volumes. The set, 





8vo 
Large-Paper Edition, limited to 80 copies. Net. .32.00 
Last four volumes completing the set are now ready. 
Snow-Bound at Eagle’s. By BRET HARTE. 
Little Classic Style. 18mo.....+.-+++ ee ececeeees 1:00 
The Riverside Aldine Series. 
X. Backlog Studies. By Cuartes Dupiey War- 
NER. 
Other volumes will be announced later. 
Each volume, uniform, 16mo + 1.00 
First Edition (limited), uncut edges, paper labels.... 1. 
Frank’s Ranche; or, My Holiday in the Rock- 
ies. Being a Contribution to the Inquiry into what 
we are to do with our Boys. By the autor of “ An 
Amateur Angler’s Days in Dovedale.” Illustrated. 
TGMO, Gilt TOP 22 occcccccccccsccccccccccccscce Tea} 
A Harmony of the Four Gospels, in English. 
According to the Common Version. Newly ar- 
ranged with Explanatory Notes, by Epwarp 
Rosinson, D. D. Revised Edition, with Foot- 
notes from the Revised Version of 1881, and Ad- 
ditional Notes, by Prof. M. B. Rippte, D. D., 
of Hartford Theological Seminary. 8vo, met...... 1.50 
The Veyage of the Jeannette. The Ship and Ice 
— s of Lieutenant-Commander Grorce W. Dg 
NG, U.S.N. Edited by his wife, Emma De Lona. 
With a steel Portrait, six Maps, many Illustrations, 
and fac-simile. New One-Volume Edition. 8vo.. 4.50 
Words and their Uses. By RICHARD GRANT 


Wuite. School Edition. 16m0, net ..++-+0++-+- 1.00 


The Student’s Kent. An Abridguicnt of 
Kent’s “ Commentaries on'American Law.” by 
Esen Francis Tuompson., With an Introduction 
by Tuomas L. Ngtson, Judge of the United States 
District Court, Boston. Crown 8vo, 2ef..+ee0++++ 2.50 

Verses : Translations and Hymns. By the Rev. 

W. H. Furness, D. D. 16mo, vellum.......+0++ 1.25 

Ole Bull: A Memoir. By Sara C. BULL. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. New Popular 
Edition. 12mo, price reduced from $2.50 to....-- t 

The Complete Works of Thomas Babington 
Macaulay. New Library Edition. With Por- 
traits, Memoir, Notes, Appendices, and Index. In 
16 volumes, crown 8vo, gilt top, the set 
Half calf...cccsccccccccccce. covccvcccccccocce +2 40.00 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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SIXTH THOUSAND. 


THE WIND OF DESTINY. 


By ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, 


Author of “ But Yet a Woman.” $1.25. 


From the Boston Literary World. 


An interesting, beautiful, and touching story, . . . rich in thought and fine in feel- 
ing. . . . The intellectual power in the book is marked, likewise the artistic refinement 
and delicacy of it. 


From the Cuicaco Journal. 


The story is graphically written, and abounds in those literary graces of exquisite 
description, chaste and simple language, and general beauty of style for which Mr. 
Hardy is distinguished. It is indeed a fascinating book. 


From the Saw Francisco Bulletin. 


Since “ Gwendolen Harleth” there has been no one of her type so well drawn as 
“Gladys Temple.” ‘ Madelon” and “ Elize” are such women as good men love and 
become better thereby. 


From the New Yorx Christian Union. 


This story has a singular beauty of thought and style ; it is deeply poetic in concep- 
tion, and it is genuinely poetic in the spirit and method of its development. 


From the New Haven Yale Literary Magazine. 


It is well worth a close reading. It is thoroughly interesting, it reveals deep insight 
into human character, and the poetic style is full of earnestness and feeling. 


From the New Yor Tribune. 


Has most of the qualities which made the success of the earlier work, and in some 
respects shows an increase of strength. The plan is larger, the assemblage of charac- 
ters is more varied, the incidents are more telling. . . . In this, as in his previous 
work, Professor Hardy excels in the dissection of the female heart. 


From the St. Louis Republican 


His work is simply delightful with all its introductory vagueness as to time, place, 
and purpose, for it contains a narrative wrought out with indescribable charm and un- 
folded with rich and glowing effects. It is worthy of being read everywhere by all 
classes of readers, not only for its purity of sentiment and action but for its simplicity 
of style and originality of treatment. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEw York. 








F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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FURNITURE 
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LEVI 8. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 


_ THE WORKS OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Kiverside Coition. 
With two Portracts. In eleven volumes, 12mo, gilt top, each $1.75. 





An entirely new library edition of the works of Mr. Emerson, printed 
from new electrotype plates. It includes the prose and poetical writings 
of Mr. Emerson hitherto published in book form, and, in addition, two new 
volumes of essays, lectures, and speeches. 

The order of the volumes is as follows :— 

I. NaAtTuRE, ADDRESSES, AND LECTURES. 
[This book has heretofore borne the name “ Miscellanies.”] 
II. Essays. First Series. 
III. Essays. Second Series. 
IV. REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
V. EnNGLisH TRAITS. 
VI. Tue Conpuct oF LIFE. 
VII... Society AND SOLITUDE. 
VIII. Letrers anp Sociat Arms, 
{X. Poems. 
X. LecTuRES AND BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. A New Volume. 
XI. MiscEtitanies. A New Volume. 
This edition is’in every way creditable. . . . The paper is excellent, the type of attractive size 
and clearness, the margins are of reasonable breadth, and the bindings are neat and simple. The 
volumes open easily, and promise to bear long usage. — Mew York Tribune. 


The workmanship of this elegantly simple edition is what we expect from the taste that presides 
over the Riverside Press. — Mew York Evening Post. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


EIGHT STUDIES OF THE LORD'S DAY. 


One volume, 12mo, $1.50. 





ConTENTs: The Phenomena of the Day; The Origination of the Lord’s Day; The 
Week; The Primeval Sacred Day; The Mosaic Sabbath; The Sabbatic System of 
Israel; The Permanent and the Transient in the Sabbatie System; The Fourth Com- 
mandment. 

This book was written to set forth distinctly the Sabbatic origin and character of the 
Lord’s Day. The subject is treated historically and with great fullness. It cannot fail 
to be a welcome volume to a multitude of Evangelical Christians who will be grateful 
for its clear and impressive elucidation of the sanctions as well as privileges of the 
Lord’s Day. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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